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PEOCEEDINGS 

OF THE 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING IN" PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
October 31st and November 1st, 1888. 



The autumn meeting of the Society was held in Philadelphia, 
on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 31st, in the chapel of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and on Thursday morning and afternoon, 
Nov. 1st, in the rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
In the absence of the President, the chair was taken at all the 
sessions by Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, one of the Vice-Presidents. 
An evening session, partly social, was held Wednesday evening 
at the house of Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania ; and, after the close of the business sessions, a 
social gathering was held on Thursday evening at the house of 
Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, President of the Oriental Club of 
Philadelphia. The Society was also entertained at lunch on 
Thursday by the Oriental Club. 

At the Wednesday evening gathering was held a discussion on 
Semitic study in America, and addresses or remarks were made 
upon that subject by Dr. Ward, Professors Harper, Brown, Toy, 
R. J. H. Gottheil, Green, Haupt, and Lyon, and by Provost 
Pepper. Dr. Pepper spoke in particular of the Philadelphia 
exploring party, now on its way to Babylonia under the charge 
of Professor J. P. Peters ; and Mr. Talcott Williams gave an 
account of a collection of tablets, about four hundred in number, 
recently acquired by the University of Pennsylvania ; some of 
the best specimens of the collection were exhibited. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, attention was called to 
specimen sheets of Dr. S. A. Binion's work on Mizraim, now 
passing through the press at Philadelphia. It was announced 
that Prof. G. F. Moore had presented to the Society a photo- 
graph of a part of a Samaritan Hebrew manuscript belonging to 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass. ; and that Prof. A. 
Socin of Tubingen had sent through Prof. Moore a photograph 
of the celebrated Mesha inscription. On motion of Prof. R. J. II. 
Gottheil, it was voted "that a committee of rive be appointed to 
take in hand the matter of cataloguing the Oriental manuscripts 
1 
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in America, subject to the advice and approval of the Directors." 
The presiding officer named as that committee Professors I. 
H. Hall and R. J. H. Gottheil of New York, G. F. Moore of 
Andover, and E. W. Hopkins of Bryn Mawr, Pa., and Dr. C. 
Adler of Baltimore. 

The persons named below were elected as Corporate Members : 

Prof. George A. Barton, Providence, R. I. (Friends' School) ; 

Rev. George D. Boardman, Philadelphia (3815 "Walnut st.) ; 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Media, Pa. ; 

Mr. Oliver T. Crane, Morristown, New Jersey ; 

Prof. John D. Davis, Princeton, N. J. (Theol. Sem.) ; 

Mr. Edwin W. Fay, Baltimore, Md. (Johns Hopkins Univ.) ; 

Rev. J. F. Garrison, Camden, N. J. (811 Benson st.) ; 

Dr. William Goodell, Philadelphia (1420 Spruce st.) ; 

Rev. Joseph Krauskopf , Philadelphia (1537 Diamond st.) ; 

Prof. W. W. Lovejoy, Philadelphia (Ref. Episc. Sem.) ; 

Rear- Admiral Edward Y. McCauley, Philadelphia (334 S. 9th st.) ; 

Rev. William J. Mann, Philadelphia (114 N. 34th st.) ; 

Prof.. Allan Marquand, Princeton, N. J. (Coll. of N. J.) ; 

Mr. Joseph Moore, Jr., Philadelphia (1821 Walnut st.) ; 

Rev. J. R. Moses, Philadelphia (816 Franklin st.) ; 

Mr. Isaac Myer, Philadelphia (929 Clinton st.) ; 

Mr. Frank W. Nicolson, Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Coll.) ; 

Prof. R. W. Rogers, Haverford, Pa. (Haverford Coll.) ; 

Mr. Mayer Sulzberger, Philadelphia (537 Chestnut st.) ; 

Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, Philadelphia (4103 Walnut St.). 

Notice was given from the Directors that the next meeting 
will be held in Boston on Wednesday, May 22d, 1889, the Re- 
cording Secretary and Prof. C. H. Toy to act as a Committee of 
Arrangements for it. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the University of Pennsylvania 
and to the Pennsylvania Historical Society for the use of their 
rooms ; to the University Club of Philadelphia for the privileges 
of their club-house ; and to Provost Pepper, Rev. Dr. Trumbull, 
and the Oriental Club of Philadelphia for receptions tendered the 
Society. 

Communications were presented to the meeting as follows: 

1. Sketch of the history of the Society ; by the Recording 
Secretary. 

Professor Lyon read a brief account of the Society, its foundation, its 
officers, its publications, and its meetings. 

2. The National Museum exhibit of Oriental antiquities at the 
recent Cincinnati exposition ; by Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

The section of Oriental Antiquities of the United States National 
Museum at Washington was established only in February of this year. 
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While it was organizing, a request canie for a representative exhibit at 
the exposition at Cincinnati ; and such an exhibit was, with some diffi- 
culty, furnished, especially of Mesopotatnian and Egyptian objects, 
casting light upon Biblical archaeology. Dr. Adler gave a summary 
description of the articles sent, and said that a fuller report would ap- 
pear in the Appendix to vol. xi. of the proceedings of the United States 
National Museum. 

3. The Pott Library; by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Among the many good things that come to us from Germany are 
the libraries of her great scholars. Bluntschii's collection graces the 
shelves of the Johns Hopkins ; Bopp's is one of the gems at Cornell ; 
Scherer's has gone to Syracuse ; and to this growing list must now be 
added the library of the late Friedrich August Pott, the eminent com- 
parative philologist, which has just been purchased for the University 
of Pennsylvania. It is due chiefly to the efforts of Prof. J. G. K. McEl- 
roy, of the University, that the Philadelphia institution has secured this 
rare prize. The library, almost exclusively philological in character, 
embraces 2880 numbers, aggregating over 4000 volumes. It is just 
such a collection as we might expect a Professor Pott to have formed. 
Of an unusually comprehensive mind, he was distinguished as much 
for the wide range of his knowledge as for its depth. In addition to 
his more especial field, the Indo-European languages, he made himself 
master of the Semitic group, and his researches extended to many 
other families of languages.. His library has the same comprehensive 
character : there is scarcely a division of the globe which is not repre- 
sented—and, in many cases, well represented. It is richest in its Sans- 
krit, Romance, and Teutonic divisions, in addition to distinctively class- 
ical philology ; and almost everything to be found in these is of value. 
African and American languages also make a good showing ; while 
among the minor divisions are to be classed the Celtic group, the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Turkish and Hungarian, with many other Turanian 
languages, and finally the Semitic family. Among the latter, some of 
the early and now rare works on the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions call for special mention. In addition, there is the division 
of general comparative philology, which is exceedingly valuable, and 
but few works of any consequence will be found to be missing here. 

Among Professor Pott's publications, the treatises on " The Gypsies 
in Europe and Asia" and on -'Proper Names," it will be remembered, 
occupy a prominent rank ; we are therefore not surprised to find in his 
library a probably unique collection of books and pamphlets on these 
subjects. There may be mentioned also the very large collection of 
works dealing with the numerous dialects spoken in Germany, and 
many books relating to the alphabet and its history. Finally, among 
the scientific journals, we have a complete set of the Zeitsehrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, and of the Halle'sche Lite- 
raturzeitung, almost complete sets of Kuhn's Zeitsehrift and of the 
Zeitsehrift fur Volkerpsychologie, besides many numbers of numerous 
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other publications. The most important of these will be completed 
from the funds collected for the purchase of the library. The library 
has naturally the defect, almost inseparable from a collection covering 
so wide a territory, of showing many and at times serious gaps ; but it 
is quite safe to assume that the authorities of the University will not 
allow many years to pass by before filling out these gaps, so that in 
every way the University of Pennsylvania and the cause of American 
learning in general are to be congratulated upon securing for the 
library of Professor Pott a resting-place on this side of the Atlantic. 

4. Quantitative Variations in the Calcutta and Bombay texts 
of the Mahfibharata, by Prof. E. W. Hopkins, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The writer stated that he had lately completed a numerical concord- 
ance or pathfinder for the two texts of the Epic, which are divided, 
the one by running verses, the other by chapter and verse. Feeling 
that a sort of apology should be made for such labor, he explained that, 
though it was possible to find in the other text a corresponding verse to 
a quotation in either, it was often a tedious operation to do so, owing 
not only to casual omissions, but also to the fact that the first half- 
verses of one text sometimes correspond with the second of the other. 
He thought, therefore, that such a pathfinder, arranged to show the 
corresponding verse for every decade of verses in the poem, would be a 
material convenience to students of the Epic. He purposes publishing 
this list independently, and will at the same time give in full the results 
recorded in the paper now presented, of which a brief synopsis is here 
given. 

The monotonous work of comparing the two texts verse by verse was 
made less tedious by a study of the verses which failed in one or other 
of the standard editions. Before discussing these, the writer gave a 
sketch of the text of the Epic. There are, at least, four different poems 
called bhdratas. Rejecting, as not being the (Mahd)bhdrata generally 
recognized by Hindu literature, those bhdratas of Jaimini, of the Jains, 
and the Tamil version, we are reduced to accepting as the only real 
bMrata-poem that ascribed to Vyasa. But with this step we have not 
come to the end. There are two recensions of "Vyasa's poem. We know 
little of the South recension beyond Burnell's account. The commen- 
tary of Nilakantha fixes the Northern version ; this is the Bombay text. 
"What is the Calcutta text? The writer then returned to the two pub- 
lished texts, and showed by a number of examples that what we are ac- 
customed to call omissions in the text C. are really interpolations in 
text B. Most noteworthy are those exhibiting examples of the devel- 
opment of the poem from a desire to exalt Vishnu and Arjuna. From 
the character of these verses, unless we say that such ' omissions ' are 
purely accidental, we must admit that the Bombay text in this particu- 
lar is more modern than the Calcutta. From this point of view other 
discrepancies become of interest. Frequent ' filling up,' additions for 
the sake of magniloquence, some plainly meant to glorify the Pandus, 
meet us. We cannot escape the conclusion that the Bombay text has 
been ' improved,' as compared with the Calcutta. The Bombay does 
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not, however, represent a tone more recent than that of the Calcutta ; 
for there is enough left in the latter, after all deductions are made, to 
put it on a par with the Vishnu-Pandu-ism of the Bombay. But what 
is added in B. is new material of the most approved sort : extravagance 
of expression known elsewhere to C, but not inserted in the place 
opened for it by the redactors of B. Here we also find additions for 
general amplification without further aim (as in C), showing that, after 
the texts were developed independently from their prototype, such addi- 
tions were made independently of each other. 

Not less interesting are the omissions in B. (taking now C. as a stand- 
ard). Some of them can be explained by the fact that there was first 
inserted a new passage (perhaps with tristubh variation, in a citofta sec- 
tion), and then, to make the parts fit, the first words of the following 
old text were dropped. Here, admitting the beauty of the addition, B. 
is from a Hindu point of view really the better edition ; for it drops the 
old words ; while C. labors with the new insertion placed before the 
old. but keeps the latter entire. From this it is evident that, while B. 
has cleared away the untidy pieces remaining after joining new passages 
to old, and C. has encumbered itself with both, to the philologist C. is 
the more useful. It is not so good a text, but it is better on account of 
its badness. Among striking omissions in C. are the identification of 
Arjuna with Nara (v. 185. 20 a, b ; c = C. 7309), the first statement ofthe 
poem's consisting of 100,000 verses (i. 1. 101), and the-first naming of the 
eighteen Puranas (xviii. 5. 46-9 ; 45 = C. 192). 

The omissions are a help in general criticism of the work. Where 
some passages are very smooth in their correspondence, others are 
much broken by discordance. The Qanti is an illustration of one, the 
Drona of the other. Apart from the text, these verses also may help us 
to put an estimate on the qualitative variations in the whole poem. If 
in a given passage the quantitative differences show the superiority of 
C, the varice lectiones of C. are of the greater value. 

Without a knowledge of the Southern recension, the source of C. is at 
present doubtful. It appears, however, that in general C. represents a 
recension different from that of B. : and since Nilakantha mentions that 
five verses read at the beginning of one chapter (and which he does not 
admit) are read by the Gaudas, and since these are in the Calcutta edi- 
tion at this place, it is most tempting to assert that the other differences 
are also due to C. following in the main the Bengal version ; conversely, 
the Bengal or Southern version would from the character of C. be more 
venerable— in short, better than the Northern (Bombay) version of Nila- 
kantha. To study, the Calcutta would be preferable ; to read, the Bom- 
bay ; for the latter has evidently been arranged not only to puff up the 
Vishnu-Arjuna side a little more, but also to present a smooth and pol- 
ished text. Some of the apparent mingling of two versions in C. may 
be due merely to the editor's following MSS., part of which were Gau- 
dian and part Northern. It would be rash to jump at any conclusions 
before we have the Southern version ; but from this evidence the higher 
antiquity of the Bengal text may be tentatively maintained. 

The writer, in conclusion, drew attention to another question relative 
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to the Epic (reserving a fuller discussion till the next meeting) : viz. , the 
connection between the present Puranic and Epic literature ; the for- 
mer, he believed, directly traceable to the latest additions made to the 
Epic. The quintuple Purana is a literary myth. Our Puranas are the 
historical, though not immediate, development of this style of writing 
in the Epic. The Mahabharata bridges that gulf between literary epochs 
assumed by Midler in his 'Renaissance.' Rampant Buddhism led to a 
popularized Brahmanism. The Epic is the bridge that connects two 
worlds, the period of Brahma and that of Qiva. Yielding at last to a 
lighter tone in literature, it stops with the drama ; but later on the 
Brahman revived the last protean shape of the great poem, and spun 
out our present Puranas on essentially the same plan (though somewhat 
extended) as that followed by the Puranas in the Epic. 

Misquoting of the Bharata in the drama may be due to the confusion 
between the Bharata and Ramayana as found in the Jain Bharata, as 
well as to the amusement afforded by reproducing such confusion be- 
fore a Brahmanic audience. But the Vayu Purana also seems affected 
by this version, and makes Arjuna kill Ravana, besides general confu- 
sion of the Pandus, although it elsewhere refers correctly to the Brah- 
manic poems. 

5. On the second volume of Eggeling's Translation of the 
Catapatha-JBrahmana, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven. 

Six years ago (see Proceedings for October, 1882), I presented to the 
Society a review and criticism of the first volume of this important and 
valuable work ;* and it seems proper that I should take some notice of 
its continuation (published in 1885, and containing the second fifth of 
the Brahmana). The author, in the preface to this volume, has referred 
appreciatively to the attention bestowed by me upon its predecessor ; 
but I am surprised to find that he did not consider himself called upon 
to report any of my corrections in the list of "Additions and Correc- 
tions " to the first volume given on p. 474 of the second ; so that the pur- 
chasers and readers of the series get no benefit from the improvements 
which the author, in a general way, acknowledges and accepts in his 
preface. It seems to me that if a translator (to take one example 
from among many) has had the misfortune to understand ne "jire ' they 
did not sacrifice' as ninijire ' they washed their hands,' and to render it 
accordingly, then, even if the blunder is pointed out to him by another 
instead of having been discovered by himself, his readers have a right 
to see it corrected. But his list was framed upon a different principle, 
and contains an insignificant number of items, of the most trifling im- 
portance as compared with those noticed by me. Two only of the 
minor points that I touched are referred to by him in the list. In one 
case, he says "for an improved rendering, cf. iv. 4. 4 5 ' 6 " (i. e. in the 
second volume) ; whereas he should rather have said " for the true ren- 

* The review, in a somewhat extended form, was later printed in vol. iii. of the 

American Journal of Philology. 
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dering " (the other is palpably false), and should have referred (as I re- 
ferred him) to ii. 6. 2" in the same (first) volume, where he had himself 
translated the phrase correctly. In the other case, he quotes his ver- 
sion, "whom, surely, he would not eat," and adds "for this construc- 
tion, see " a certain note in vol. ii. ; but the note referred to gives, from 
Delbriick, not only an account of the construction, but also the true 
rendering, which is equivalent with that pointed out by me : namely, 
"whom, by all means, let him not eat." This list of "Additions and 
Corrections," then, is a peculiar thing ; it does not at all represent the 
author's knowledge, down to date, of what needed to be subjoined to 
or amended in his former volume. 

At one point Professor Eggeling appears to mistake the bearing of my 
criticism. Objecting to a now common rendering of the causative stem 
yopaya of 4/ yup by ' efface,' I said : " how the setting up of a post should 
operate to ' efface traces ' cannot easily be made to appear." He retorts 
(p. 36, note) : "I am not aware that any one has supposed that it was 
by the ' setting up ' of the post that the traces of the sacrifice were 
obliterated " — as if there was anything else to be done with a post than 
to set it up. Anyone who, in the phrase "the post was called yfipa 
because they ayopayan the sacrifice with it," interprets ayopayan by 
' effaced the traces of,' appears to me plainly to maintain that the set- 
ting up of a post somehow effaces traces. If we may suppose that they 
first used the post as a rake, and then set it up as a post, we may sup- 
pose that they did any other possible thing with it — used it as a lance, a 
rod, a leaping pole, or a fence-rail. And so, indeed, Professor Eggeling 
appears to hold ; for he goes on: " From what follows fin the succeeding 
paragraph I — ' They collected the sacrifice ' — it seems to me pretty clear 
that our author at any rate connects yopaya with the root yu, to mix, 
stir about, and hence to efface the traces by mixing with the ground, or 
by scattering about." And so, having already (iii. 1. 4 3 ) tentatively sug- 
gested "scattered" in parenthesis after "effaced," as an alternative 
rendering, he here takes heart of grace, and, effacing all traces of any 
other meaning, firmly sets up " scatter " as the final sense of yopaya. 

But there are not a few objections to this argument and its conclusion. 
First, if we are to guess at the meaning of yopaya from its remote con- 
text, we ought to take equally into account the many cases in which 
nothing is said afterward about collecting the sacrifice ; and even here 
the word ' collect ' (sam-bhr) suggests no antithesis, but is a common one 
for ' prepare ' (as glossed by the translator himself at this point). Sec- 
ond, it does not appear why the author of the Brahmana should feel 
tempted to connect yopaya with y yu, no examples (unless the very 
late knopaya from y knu) being known in the language of such a for- 
mation from an M-root. Third, there exists no root yu meaning ' mix, 
stir about ;' there is a yu ' unite, combine,' which might in certain con- 
nections be translated by 'mix,' as in "he combines, or mixes, milk 
with water ;" but from such a ' mix ' there is obviously no road leading 
to ' stir about,' and then to ' efface traces by mixing with the ground,' 
and then to ' scatter,' the direct opposite of ' combine ' ; and our author's 
new and original version of yopaya is nothing better than a juggle. 
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Our former objection stands fast : that, the yupa being a post that is 
planted in the ground, and being declared so called because of its action 
expressed by yopaya, it is in a high degree implausible that yopaya 
should, to the authors of the Brahmana, have signified ' efface traces.' 

I have not been able to go over this second volume with anything like 
the same care as the first ; but, in the course of looking it through for 
another special purpose (one of the time-saving and welcome uses of such 
a translation), I have observed sundry matters in it calling for criticism, 
some of which I will notice. Of course, the volume is, as a whole, a 
worthy product of scholarship ; and also, as was to be expected, it is in 
some respects an improvement upon its predecessor. Thus, especially, 
in the treatment of the frequently occurring aorists, which Professor 
Eggeling was before too much inclined to render as equivalent with im- 
perfects and perfects. I should, to be sure, be better pleased if he had 
made the distinction yet more pervading ; there are still some cases 
(thus, aorists are translated as imperfects at iii. 1. 3 4 ; 2. 3 s ; 5. I 16 ." ; 6. 3' 6 ; 
imperfects as aorists at iii. 1. 3 22 ; 3. 4' 2 ~ 4 . 7 ; 9. 3 31 : iv. 1. 5 16 ; perfects as 
aorists at iii. 5. 4" , ~ 3 ; 6. 4 14 ; 8. 2 25 : iv. 4. 5 4 .' 2 ) where the two classes are 
confounded. So consistently are they held apart in the Brahmana lan- 
guage that it belongs to a careful and consistent version to do the same. 
Even where, as at iii. 9. 3 31 , two imperfects (aves and nannamus) occur- 
ring in sacrificial formulas are by the Brahmana itself glossed with 
aorists (avidas and anamsata), the discordance ought, in my opinion, to 
be exhibited in the translation. Indeed, a somewhat closer observance 
of the consistency of expression throughout appears to me desirable : 
an accordant rendering everywhere of recurrent clauses, of recurrent 
phrases, even of important single terms — unless anywhere specific 
reason can be shown to the contrary. More careful attention to this 
would.keep the translator sometimes from regrettable errors. Repeated 
instances were met with in the other volume of a sentence rendered 
truly in one place and falsely in another ; and similar cases are not 
wholly wanting in this one. Thus, if kim me tatah sydt means ' what 
shall be my reward then?' (better, ' my reward for it') at iv. 1. 3 7 , it is 
not well rendered "what will there be for us, then?" at iii. 6. 2 18 . If 
patni means in general ' wife ' (of the sacrificer), it is simply ridiculous to 
render it here and there (e. g. iii. 9. 2' 4 : iv. 4. 2 ,7 " s ) by "the lady" — or 
is the translator prepared to render yajamana by "the gentleman?" 
Upa-sad ought not to be translated in two successive lines (at iii. 9. 3') 
"crouch down" and "sit near" (a similar case also at iv. 1. 3 9 ) ; nor 
ava-kat;aya, in two successive sentences (at iv. 5. 6'> 2 ), " eye " and " cause 
to eye." What possible reason is there for making the common word 
kama (' love ' or ' desire ') in one important and much repeated formula 
(iv. 3. 4 32 ) mean " hope"? or for giving samidh (' fuel') once (iv. 4. 5 1 ' 2 ) as 
"log"? or, in two successive lines (iv. 6. 9' 4 ), the related words posa and 
pusti as " food" and " prosperity " respectively ?— and, in a similar way, 
we have ' ' strengthen " given for d-pyayaya at iii. 4. 3" ; " worshipped " 
(instead of 'sacrificed' or 'made offering') for ayajanta at iii. 6. 2" ; 
"smites "for strnute at iii. 7. 2 2 ; "set the heart on" for abhi-dhyd at 
iii. 9. 4 M — and so on. At iii. 6. 2 7 (a passage, to be sure, which harl been 
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translated by others before him) Professor Eggeling appears to compre- 
hend the use of a double protraction of final syllables, as denoting a 
questioning between two alternatives (the commonest use, in both Veda 
and Brahmana : see my Sanskrit grammar, t$ 78), and renders the pas- 
sage correctly (tvdm ajaisi'Or ah&Sm ''hast thou won, or I?"); but in 
the precisely parallel case at iii. 4. 3* — akte ni hnuvlraSn dnaktaS iti 
' should they make amends on the anointed ? or on the unanointed ? ' — 
he reads instead "on the anointed? — let them rather make amends on 
the unanointed ! " and adds a blundering note about it, conjecturing 
that the two protractions are " intended to strongly contradict the pre- 
ceding akte." A somewhat similar case is seen at iv. 1. 3 5 , where, after 
' the gods rushed thither,' is added ydthd vittiih vetsydmdnd evdm ' just 
like persons who are going to take possession of their property ' — the 
evdm constituting a whole apodosis by itself, as now and then else- 
where : for example, at i. 8. I 1 , where Professor Eggeling (after others) 
makes no difficulty of so rendering it ("just as now also they bring " 
etc.). Here, however, he unaccountably gives us "as [those] eager to 
take possession of their property, so [it fared with] him [Vritra — Soma] " 
(but the "him" here is, though unacknowledged, just as much an in- 
trusion as all the bracketed words) ; and he adds in a note "the con- 
struction of our text is quite irregular." He is, indeed, a little too 
much inclined, on meeting something that puzzles him, to plead an 
"irregular construction"; so, for. example, again at iv. 6. 9 51 ; where, 
however, we are evidently to translate : ' this speech of theirs, before, 
each, separately keeping silence, sat nourishing, [and] with it nourished 
and freshened they performed the following day. Now here just the 
whole (collective) speech has been won and exhausted ; this speech 
they all together, keeping silence, nourish ; [and] with it nourished 
and freshened they perform the overnight sacrifice.' The antithesis is 
between a former occasion, when they kept silence individually, and 
the present, when they keep it in common ; and tarn esdm . . . v&cam 
belongs as plainly together as tarn . . . v&cam a little further on. 

A good many special points in the translation admit of animadver- 
sion, but it may suffice here to give a few specimens. In rendering 
the common phrase yd l ydm pdvate ' he that cleanses here' (the wind) 
by "he that blows yonder," our author misrepresents the sense of 
ayam, and spoils the customary antithesis with yd 'sail tdpati ' he that 
burns yonder' (the sun). It would be just as proper to translate iydm 
prthivi "yonder earth." The wind blows here ; its blowing is its pres- 
ence with us. " Over the woods" for vdnesu (iii. 3. 4 7 ) gives a new and 
hitherto unrecognized value to the locative case, and defaces the 
naivete of the Vedic poet, who thinks of the sky as in or at the tops of 
the tall trees. " Preserve" is an extremely compendious and facile ver- 
sion for anu-sam-tan at iii. 6. 2 13 and iv. 3. 1 ! ; and at the latter point, ap- 
parently by a sort of attraction, the 3d singular anusamacnute is also 
rendered by "they two preserve him." So the 3d singular ajijanata at 
iii. 4. V b , and the 2d plural agrahlsta at iii. 5. I s1 , are both rendered as 
3d plurals. Pratipipesa at iv. 2. 1" is translated simply " struck." 
Vyrddham at iv. 6. 7 9 is made to mean " improper," instead of ' unsuc- 
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cessful.' UpajijUdsya, at iii. 2. I 24 , is very ill represented by " unintel- 
ligible." The desiderative acikirsis, at iii. 4. 3", is rendered simply 
" hast done ;" and the simple asprnuta (iv. 3. 3 8 ), on the contrary, as 
desiderative, "sought to obtain." For upa-mantraya the translator 
gives us at i. 0. 3' 3 the literal rendering "address," and at iii. 5. 1" the 
fairly acceptable "call"; but to represent it by "beckon," as at 
iii. 2. l"ff., is not to be approved. And so on. 

Let us examine a few consecutive paragraphs at one point, iii. 2. 4 1 ff . , 
where it is told how the gods won Soma by means of Vac (' speech'). 
In paragraph 1, yajemahi is not " we might sacrifice," but ' we would 
fain sacrifice' ; it is coordinated, not correlated as apodosis, with the 
preceding optative. Br&hmana is hardly well rendered by " chapter." 
In paragraph 2, dhdrantl means ' bringing,' not " carrying off." In 4, 
the aorist indicative a' gat is most improperly translated "would rather 
come hither" ; it signifies ' (now that she) has come hither' : we were 
told just before that she had actually " returned to them together with 
Soma." Then " woo " is much to be objected to for vi-hvd ; this means 
' call severally, invite on the one side and on the other' (vi with grah, 
in the same sense, is correctly i-endered at iv. 1. 3 6 ). In 5, Iti vdi vaydm 
vidma is ' this is what we know' ; how the translator should come to 
give it as " see how we know it !" is hard to comprehend. In 6, " take 
a fancy" is rather over-free for nimicla (lit. ' mixed up with, intimate'). 
In 7, agatyai is by no means " for his [own] obtainment [of heavenly 
bliss]" ; that is a rendering worthy of a Hindu commentator ; it obvi- 
ously signifies 'for its (Soma's) obtainment' (yet better 'arrival,' in 
allusion to the story told above) : thus, ' In that he buys Soma, [he does 
so] for its [due] obtainment, saying " let me sacrifice with what is ob- 
tained" ; he, verily, sacrifices with unobtained Soma who sacrifices 
with unbought.' 

The accusative pracndm (as also a compound of it, as sampracndm, 
pratipracndm) is not seldom construed with a form of the root i ' go,' 
and is wont to be translated in all manner of awkward and unaccept- 
able ways ; and so here (at iv. 1. 3 U ) our author gives it as " for his de- 
cision." To me it appears everywhere plainly ' infinitival : tail prajd- 
patim pratipracndm eyatufy ' they went each to ask Prajapati.' 

Another common phrase which is in like manner generally misappre- 
hended is prdisam construed with a form of the root is ' seek.' Boht- 
lingk, I am quite unable to see why, gives it as "try to start up (as 
game)" ; Professor Eggeling translates (iii. 9. 3' 28 ) " endeavor to call up," 
which is yet less defensible. The gerund prdisam belongs of course to 
the root is ' send' (is ' seek ' does not combine with pra) ; and it means 
most simply and naturally 'with forth-sending'; prdisam ich, then, is 
' seek with sending forth, send out and seek,' or, virtually, ' seek dili- 
gently, hunt after.' This interpretation suits all the cases, in my opin- 
ion, better than any other. 

In a note to iii. 2. 2 30 , our author repeats with acceptance Weber's 
conjectural reference of the artificial desiderative-stem dhiksa (iii. 2. 2 30 ; 
made for an etymology) to the root dih. This cannot be right, since, of 
all the many desideratives of a like formation, not one comes from a 
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root with other than an a-vowel. Dhiksa, then, comes from root dah 
(as I suggested in my Skt. grammar, §1030, and later classified it in my 
Roots, Verb-forms, etc.). 

I objected before to the translator's management of the rare particle 
ed (it occurred four times in his first volume), as giving the impression 
that he "apparently regarded it as a verb-form from the root i " (e. g., 
atii. 3. 4", where he has "saying, 'We [will] go back thither!' The 
gods came upon (ed) a cow which had sprung into existence ;" instead of 
' " Here we come again," said the gods ; and lo {ed) ! a cow that had 
sprung into existence !'). So far as my expression might seem to imply 
that he actually made the confusion referred to, it was wrong ; it 
meant only that the mechanical insertion of a verb of motion wore 
that aspect. In the single case found in this volume (iv. 1. 3 4 ), he 
alters his rendering, and represents it by " lo !", as I had done, fol- 
lowing Bohtlingk in his minor dictionary (for I had not noticed Boht- 
lingk's change of view of the word in the Lexicon). The rendering 
' lo !' is beyond question the one that best suits the particle, giving with 
accuracy its virtual meaning. But we do not, it seems to me, on that 
account need to abandon Weber's original explanation of its genesis 
(Iiid. Stud. ix. 249), as involving an omitted verb of motion. Delbriick, 
in his just published Altindisehe Syntax (p. 184), is not ready to admit 
that ed is made up of the preposition a and the asseverative particle id; 
but he appears to overlook the circumstance (though also pointed out 
by Weber, loo. cit.) that it combines twice with a preceding final a- 
vowel into ed instead of did (thus, QB. xi. 5. I 11 , ajagdme 'd; and 
xi. 6. 1', prd vavraje 'd) ; and this could only be inasmuch as ed equals 
a + id, and is consciously so used : the combination falling under the 
rule (my Skt. grammar, § 127, end) by which indra + d + ihi combines into 
indrehi, eva + d + itya into evetya, and so on (the cases are not very rare). 
The asseverative id adds a pregnant sense, intimating something unex- 
pected, either startling or disappointing. The modification of mean- 
ing, though striking, is not any more so than in the combinations ced 
(ea id, lit. ' and indeed') for ' if,' and we'd (nd id, lit. ' not indeed') for 
' lest' — both of which have acquired a special construction, as giving, 
like any subordinating conjunction, an accent to the verb of the sen- 
tence. Thus, CB. iv. 1. 3 4 , ' Saying " all right," Vayu came— unto, for- 
sooth, a Vritra already slain !' that is, ' and found Vritra' so, or ' and 
lo ! Vritra already slain I' Or, in the passage quoted above, '"Here 
we come again," said the gods— [and come they did, but] forsooth, to a 
cow that had sprung up !' By analogy with such as these, the great 
majority of cases, must be judged the two or three in which the ellipsis 
is a greater one : thus (AB. ii. 13. 6), ' they going up and down about— 
lo ! (lit. [they came,] forsooth, upon) a beast lying disemboweled.' 

In general, it may be said of Professor Eggeling's translation that, 
respectable as it is, the importance of the work would well justify 
something of that additional pains, and care in revision, which should 
make it still better. 
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6. On the AucanasSdbhutani, a Vedic text on Omens and 
Portents ; by James T. Hatfield, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

This text, which belongs to the pariqistas or supplements to the 
Atharva-Veda (Weber's Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Paricista 73), con- 
sists of 111 clokas, divided into 19 chapters. For purposes of editing, 
there were available two MSS. , belonging to the British Government. 
The older (A) is neatly written in a large hand on yellowish paper, but 
contains many errors ; the other (B) is a hurriedly-written copy on blue 
paper, made as late as 1867, and very corrupt. The title, signifying 
the ' Portents of TTcanas,' appears in the MSS. as follows : A. iti uga- 
ndsddbhutdni samdptdni ; B. iti kuganasddbhutdni samdptdni ; Weber's 
catalogue gives it as uganasddbhutdni ; it is amended as above in obedi- 
ence to grammatical requirement, and after the analogy of bdrhaspa- 
tyddbhutdni. 

The divine sage Narada is represented as obtaining from the saint 
Kavya Ucanas teachings in regard to the whole subject of signs and 
wonders. The preface, of 9 verses, speaks of his asking about the 
portents pertaining to the heavens, the sky, and the earth. Thus : 
2. When there is a portentous occurrence in sacrifices, and also in 
the case of beasts and birds ; when creatures not human speak out, 
and when things stable are disturbed ; 3. Likewise when there is an 
abortive birth, or flesh and blood rain down ; when without fire it 
flames, and when vehicles are moved ; 4. When there is a gleaming of 
weapons, and when a withered fig-tree grows ; when images, altars, 
and pictures weep and cry out ; 5. When wells and pools break into 
flames, or give forth a sound ; when fishes, serpents, birds, or juices rain 
down ; 6. When there is a gleaming of weapons, or especially a noise of 
them ; and when the fruit or flower of trees grows unseasonably ; 7. Also 
when there is shaking of the stones of palaces, royal dwellings, and 
walls ; when there is a playing and sounding of musical instruments, 
and tremblings which are ominous ; 8. And whatever other prodigies 
come to pass, of strange nature— do thou, O son .of Bhrgu, tell truly 
their time and result. 9. To him, asking all this, the sage Uganas pro- 
ceeded to set forth the three sorts of portents. 

This gives fairly enough the contents of the whole work. In the cit- 
ing of omens there is told regularly : a. The occurrence ; 5. its results ; 
c. the person or persons likely to be affected ; d. the time required for 
it take effect. There is, however, no logical arrangement ; there is a 
careless repetition in different parts of the work, and the treatment of 
a given theme often overlaps its own chapter. The three last sections 
are occupied with a classification of portents according to the particu- 
lar divinities who originate them. About 250 distinct phenomena are 
recorded, of which the most are found here as new. The two MSS. 
offer together satisfactory material for the establishment of a text. 
While a new MS. would be valuable for light upon half-a-dozen cor- 
rupt places, the metrical form has acted as a great preservative. The 
Mahadbhutani (Par. 74), a prose text upon the same general subject, 
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which I have provisionally translated, has so many corruptions and 
omissions that a pure text is almost hopeless. 

An example or two will show the method of statement : 67. Amongst 
the people of whatsoever king a river bears along mud, logs, grass, or 
stones, dead fishes, likewise crocodiles, 68. Honey, flesh, melted but- 
ter, oil, milk, or curds : in that realm let one point out the peril of the 
coming of another king. 69. Amongst the people of whatsoever king 
a river shall flow backwards, in eight months there will be peril to the 
people from him that bears the umbrella (chatrapdninah—cakrapdni- 
nafy f). 84. A white rainbow is destruction to the Brahmans ; a red one 
destroys the Ksatriyas ; a yellow one at night is the destruction of the 
Vaigyas ; a black one is death to the Qudras. (Cf . Var. Mih. Brhats. 
iii. 25 ; xxxiii. 14.) 110. In these omens let him have performed a great 
expiatory formula, immortal, pertaining to great Indra, pertaining to 
all the gods, accompanied by many gifts : 111. Whereby they exorcise 
these terrific manifestations, and safety arises ; and the kings, de- 
lighted, rule there in happiness. Particular attention is given to mirac- 
ulous showers (40-45) and abnormal births (22-37). 

There is little new grammatical material of interest. Language and 
syntax are extremely simple. Of 183 finite verb-forms, 109 are pres. 
indicative. No aorists or imperfects occur. The following words may 
be noticed : anindhana ' without fuel being present' ; sundardm • well' ; 
ksudroga ' famine' ; ksudbhaya ' fear of famine' ; madabhdgin ' being 
in love' ; and indrayasti ' the staff [of a banner] of Indra', which also 
occurs in the Mahadbhutani, § 3. In verse 56 the noun vdsas is taken 
into the a-declension. 

7. On the Asuri-Kalpa; by H. W. Magoun, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 

According to the best MS. used in preparing this paper, the Asuri- 
Kalpa is the thirty-fifth paricis(a of the Atharva-Veda. It is an abhi- 
cdra, or witchcraft practice, and contains various rites to be used in 
connection with the aswrJ-plant. The use of the word halpa for such a 
text as this is explained by a passage in the Atharvaniya-paddhati : 
which states, on the authority of Upavarsa, that in addition to the five 
Atharva-Veda kalpas which are called cruti ' inspired.' there are cer- 
tain other kalpas which are called smrti ' handed down by tradition' 
(J. A. O. S. xi. 377). 

The MS8. used in preparing the text are loans from the British Gov- 
ernment to Dr. Bloomfield, who has kindly allowed me the use of them, 
and also given me suggestions from time to time regarding my work. 
They are as follows : 

A. large sheets of light yellow paper, bound in book-form, written 
lengthwise in a large clear hand and with considerable care ; it is a 
modern copy. 

B. narrow sheets of light blue paper, bound in book form, written 
lengthwise, text fuller in places than the preceding, but in a poor hand, 
and with numerous errors ; it must be a very recent copy. 

In addition to these, a commentary, much older than either of them, 
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has been. used. It is written on single sheets of light brown paper, and 
contains three sections or chapters, each dealing in a different way 
with the various forms of the rite. The MS. lacks some folios at the 
end. Apart from its subject matter, the commentary possesses no little 
interest, because it contains abundant evidence of the character of the 
people having to do with its rites. It is extremely corrupt, as an exam- 
ple or two may suffice to show: the word vaglkartukdma occurs twelve 
times, and is spelled in eight different ways, but not once without a 
mistake of some kind ; and other curious freaks in spelling occur, not- 
ably the use of cy for c, at the beginning or in the middle of a word : 
for example, cyurnena for eurnena. It is about such a document as 
might be expected to be written in English by some "Voodoo doctor 
among the blacks of the South. No two of the MSS. exactly agree in 
the order in which the different forms of the rite are treated, and B. 
has a passage not found in either A. or the Scholiast. Fortunately, the 
text of the paricista is mostly written in clokas : which is of great 
assistance in determining the true reading. In style, the paricista is 
somewhat like the Sutras ; the commentary is, of course, more like 
an ordinary text. 

That the Asuri-Kalpa must, at one time, have occupied a position of 
some importance appears from the fact that it is mentioned — according 
to Weber, hid. Stud. xiii. 415 — under the name Asuriya Kalpa, in the 
Mahabhasya iv. 1. 19, Vartt. f. 19 b. In this connection it may be added 
that the conjecture offered by Professor Bloomfield in the J. A. O. S. xi. 
378, that pancakalpa probably means an Atharva-Vedin who is familiar 
with the five kalpas of the AV. (not any five, as heretofore supposed), has 
recently been confirmed by the discovery by the same scholar of the 
word pancakalpin in the colophon of a Kaucika MS. (No. 86, Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency, 1880-81, by F. Kiel- 
horn) where it is used of the writer of a Kaucika MS. In connection with 
paiicakalpa, says Weber (ibid. p. 445), the Mahabhasya (Vartt. 3f. 67a) 
mentions the words kalpasutra, pdrdgarakalpika, and matrkalpika. 
This last word Weber does not attempt to define. In the Kauc. viii. 38 
and Atharva -Paricista xxxiv. 4 is mentioned a gana of hymns intended 
to prevent or remove evil. It is called the mdtrndmdni, or matrgana 
(cf. Weber, Omina et Portenta, pp. 350-3). As kalpasutra means one 
familiar with the Kalpa-sutras, and pardcarakalpika seems to have 
been used of a person familiar with the Paracarakalpa (cf. Weber, 
loc. cit.), it is safe to infer that the word matrkalpika meant one who 
was familiar with the matrkalpa ; and such a text may yet be found. 
If it ever turns up, Professor Bloomfield conjectures that it will prove 
to be a ritual for the use of a priest in connection with this matrgana. 
The presence of these words in the Mahabhasya, cited as they are 
without explanation, goes to show that they were all well understood 
by the people of Patanjali's time, and therefore referred to rites and 
practices familiar to the Hindus. As they are all Atharvanic, "and the 
Asuri-kalpa is also Atharvanic, there can be no doubt that the Asuri- 
kalpa and the Asuriya Kalpa are the same ; and it is evident that the 
text must have had considerable currency among those who made use 
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of Atharvan rites. The word dsurl is the feminine of an adjective 
from asura ' spirit, demon,' and therefore means primarily ' belong- 
ing to or having to do with demons or spirits.' Under the form asuri, 
the Petersburg Lexicon gives the meaning sehwarzer Senf, Sinapis 
ramosa. From the evidence of the MSS. , asuri must be a plant with 
a pungent leaf and of a reddish color, and it must also bear fruits and 
flowers. The Scholiast, in a religious meditation (dhyana), which can 
hardly refer to anything but the asuri, speaks of the ' ' bright four- 
sided granter of wishes" ; then of the same " wish-granter", evidently, 
as "reddish", and "blue-colored", and again as " having a sword in 
the hand," " having a hook in the hand," and " having a ' red stone' in 
the hand." All these expressions apparently refer to characteristics of 
the plant. In describing the oblations, moreover, the text says : "The 
wise man should make meal of rajika" ; while the Scholiast in the 
same passage mentions asuri, and does not contain the word rajika. 
This word, in fact, is found in the Scholiast only in the third division ; 
and the two words are never used together. In place of asuri, in some 
passages, rajika and rdjasarsapdh are found, however ; and as the 
former also means black-mustard, and the latter black-mustard seeds, 
there can be no doubt that this was the plant actually used. Its flow- 
ers have a slender four-sided style, and its pods are also somewhat four- 
sided, and contain numerous small dark brown or nearly black seeds. 
It is plain that the devotee made a goddess of the plant itself (cf . the 
frequent similar personifications of the Atharva-Veda). The practice 
was as follows : — 

The person first prepared a sacred fire-pot, which the Scholiast calls 
a purusahastapramdnam trikonakundam ' a triangular fire-pot of the 
size of a man's hand.' A diagram is given in the third part of the 
Schol. , representing this kunda, from which it appears that it was so 
placed that one angle pointed to the south. An oblation of ghee and 
brown sugar was offered in this, and the person put on garlands of the 
" red sweet-smelling oleander," made an " ornament of red-sandal 
wood," partook of the " brahmaearya-oblsXion," and lay on the ground 
facing the south constantly. The third division of the Schol. adds the 
wearing of a red garment. The fundamental formula (mulamantra) 
was then muttered : Om, namo rudrdya, om katuke katukapattre su- 
bhaga asuri rakte raktavdsase, atharvanasya duhite 'ghore 'ghorakar- 
makdrike, amukarh hana hana daha daha paca paca mantha mantha 
tdvad daha tdvat paca yavan me vacant dnayah svdhd, ' Om, rever- 
ence to Eudra ; Om, O pungent one, thou of the pungent leaf, blessed 
dsurl, reddish one, thou of the red garment, O daughter of Atharvan, 
non-terrific one, non-terrific-wonder-worker, ' so-and-so' smite, smite, 
burn, burn, cook, cook, crush, crush, so long burn, so long cook, un- 
til you have brought [him] into my power : svaha.' The address to the 
dsurl goddess which begins this charm occurs several times in the 
Scholiast, with slight variations. One, called the "whisper spell" 
(japamantra), is as follows : Om kllm hrlm grim ksdum ksdum grim 
hrlm kllm om, kafupattre subhaga asuri raktavdsase 'tharvanasya duhite 
'ghore 'ghore svdhd, om kllm hrlm grim ksdumksdum grim hrlm kllm om. 
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In the case of a woman lying on a couch, one should mutter, says the 
text, as long as she sleeps— prasthitdyd gatim daha daha svdhd svdhd, 
upavistdyd bhagarh daha daha svaha, svaha, suptdya mano daha daha 
svdhd svaha svaha svaha, prabuddhdyd hrdayam daha daha svaha 
svaha svaha svdhd svdhd ' Of her arisen the going burn, burn ; . . of 
her seated the bhaga (pudenda) burn, burn ; . . of her asleep the mind 
burn, burn; . . of her awake the heart burn, burn; . ." Another 
brief mantra is also used for a woman : ndsyds tithir na naksatram no- 
pavdso vidhlyate ' for her not a lunar-day, nor a lunar-mansion, nor 
the kindling of a holy fire, is decreed.' 

After the mulamantra, a limb-touching ceremony (anganydsa) was 
performed, consisting of reverence paid to each of the fingers, in pairs, 
and to the two palms and backs of the hands. Following this there 
was a religious meditation (dhydna), in which the protection of Durgd 
was invoked, and some of her characteristics were mentioned, among 
them the possession of ninety million bodily forms. The Scholiast at 
this point gives as the object of the practice ' the desire to destroy' 
(nastikachanda), ' the destruction of my enemy' (mama gatruksaya). 
It then says : "in the slaying formula, in the making submissive, in 
the fixing like a post, [this is] the practice," mdrane mohane vaglkarane 
stambhane viniyogah). The religious meditation mentioned above in con- 
nection with the word dsuri is then given, and the " bright four-sided 
granter of wishes" is spoken of as " seated in the padmdsara position on 
a serpent, having a gracious countenance," etc. , etc. The Scholiast in the 
third division has corresponding to this a " time-triad meditation" 
(kdlatrayaih dhydnani), which brings in the qualities rajas, tamas, and 
sattva. In the same general connection Laksmi and the Hindu trinity 
(brahmavisnuhara) are referred to, the latter reference furnishing evi- 
dence that the present MS. owes its origin to a comparatively late prac- 
titioner of magical rites. There is reason to believe that dsuri was 
regarded as a form of Durga ; for, in addition to the fact that names 
commonly applied to Durga occur in close connection with epithets 
plainly referring to the aswrt-divinity, the text twice, in speaking of 
what must be, from the connection in which it occurs, the aswri-plant, 
uses the word suregvari, which is elsewhere used only of Durga or of 
the Ganges (the confusion of plant and goddess is quite in accordance 
with Atharvanic principles). 

Having finished this " meditation," the person made the special obla- 
tion to accomplish the end in view, the reduction of another to his will. 
Asuri, probably the seeds, was first ground into meal, and from this 
an image was made to symbolize the person against whom the practice 
was directed. A fire was then kindled, the image was cut up with a 
knife, and an oblation was made with the pieces. In case the person 
was a Kaja, ghee was mixed with the mustard-meal, and the magician 
stepped forward with the right foot ; for a woman ghee was also used, 
but the left foot was advanced first ; Brahmans required ghee and (per- 
haps) honey ; princes, brown sugar : third caste persons, sour milk ; 
Qudras, salt ; and enemies, pungent mustard-oil. The kindlings, sa- 
midhs, were also modified according to caste : arfca-wood for kings and 
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women, paldca-wood for Brahmans, khadira-wood for Ksatriyas, 
udumbar a-wood for Vaicyas and Qudras, and nimba-wood for foes. 
This performance had to be gone through one hundred and eight times, 
during six days, accompanied by the mantra. On the seventh, the 
person succumbed to the spell. For Brahmans, special care had to be 
taken ; and as many as eight thousand oblations seem to have been 
employed in certain cases. The notion that an image thus destroyed 
harms or destroys the person represented still survives in India, and it 
can be duplicated in almost any country in which witchcraft has been 
practiced. Cf. Sir Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies, p. 88. Other rites are 
given : one occasioning a domestic disturbance ; another, with the 
hairs of a dog or white ass, causing an epileptic fit for three days ; a 
third, producing fever ; a fourth, boils ; a fifth, twitching of the eyes ; 
and so on. Cures are prescribed for some of these, in each case similar 
to the means used to produce the given result. There is one powder 
which is used to make an enemy play the fool, a mixture forming a 
sort of salve serves as a love-philter, a compound used as an eye-oint- 
ment enables a person to subdue with a glance of the eye, etc. Pre- 
scriptions for obtaining treasure, a submissive kingdom, grown-up 
sons, freedom from ill-luck and prodigies, and for a woman from her 
husband's dislike, are given, and the kalpa ends by saying : "He is 
neither devoid of power nor destitute of children in whose house the 
divine asurl is." 

8. On the origin of certain Rajput forms of the Substantive 
Verb in Hindi ; by Prof. S. H. Kellogg, Toronto, Can. 

As in the course of centuries the Sanskrit substantive verb became 
more and more abraded and worn out, the people of North India have 
from time to time pressed new words into use in its place, till now in the 
various dialects of Hindi— if we trust the researches of Beames, Hoernle, 
and other scholars in the modern vernaculars of North India— the func- 
tions of the substantive verb have come to be distributed, in different 
dialects of India, among no less than seven radicals. These are, in the 
modern High Hindi, the radicals as, bhu, and stha ; and in various local 
dialects also rah, vrt, lag, and the Prakrit achh. The present discussion 
has to do with the relation of certain modern forms of the present of 
the substantive verb to the two radicals achh and stha. 

There seems good reason for the opinion of Beames and others that 
in certain modern forms of the present of this verb we are to recognize 
the root achh, which, according to Vararuchi, Prak. Prak. xii. 19, was 
already used as a substitute for as in the Qauraseni Prakrit. We may 
very probably recognize this root in the Oriya and Bengali forms of the 
tense, which are as follows : 

Oriya. Bengali. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


i achhi 


achhuh 


achhi 


achhi 


2 achhu 


achha 


achhis 


achha 


3 achhi 


achhanti 


achhe 


dchhen 
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Moving from Bengal westward, we meet a closely similar form of the 
tense in Maithili Hindi — thus : 



Sing. 


Plur. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


i chhun 


chhun 


or 


chhi 


chhi 


2 chhu 


chhun 




chhis 


chhen 


3 chhe 


chhen 




chhai 


chhe 



Passing still further west — though still in the country near Bengal — 
the tense is as follows : 

Sing. Plur. 

i chhi chhi 

2 chhan chhan 

3 chh&i chhai 

Passing westward from the Maithili into Bhojpuri Hindi, beyond the 
junction of the Gandak and the Son with the Ganges, we no longer 
hear this form of the present of the substantive verb, but one of two 
alternative forms : the one baton, bate, etc., and the other hawon, hawe 
or hawas, etc. ; the former descended from the Sanskrit root vrt, the lat- 
ter from the root bhu. Except in Muzaffarpur, near the Maithili fron- 
tier, the root achh is only represented by the pres. part, absolute, in such 
a phrase as tohra achhait ' while you exist.'* In the Baiswari dialect, 
near Allahabad, we come upon yet another form of this tense, which 
appears to represent the Sanskrit root as : thus, northward in Avadh 
(Oudh), we have 1. ahenun, 2. ahSs, 3. ahai, etc. ; and southward in 
Riwa, 1. hun or an, 2. hai, 3. hai or a, etc. Traveling north-westward 
through the Doab, this tense of the as type we find still dominant in 
the Kanauji and Braj, 1. haun, 2. hai, etc. ; while of achh, which we 
left behind in eastern Hindi, we hear no more till we reach the Panjabi 
in the far northwest. 

If, however, leaving the Ganges valley, we turn southward and west- 
ward from Agra into Rajputana, we come again upon a form of this 
tense which reminds us of what we had left behind in the east. 
Throughout Kotah, Bunda, Jaipur, etc., colloquially, and still more 
extensively in literature and correspondence, the present and the past 
tenses of the subst. verb are as follows : 



Present. 






Past. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 




Plur. 


i chhun 


chhan 


chho 




chha, 


2' chhai 


chho 


chho 




chha 


3 chhai 


chhai 


chho 




ehhd 



Long ago some of these Rajput tribes are said to have worked their 
way northward into the fastnesses of the Himalaya Mountains. The 
tradition seems to be corroborated by linguistic affinities ; as, among 
other things, by the form of the substantive verb. For going northwest 
from Jaipur in Rajputana into the Himalayan region between the 
Ganges and Jumna and eastward, after having passed through a broad 



* Unless Mr. Beanies is right in assigning to this root the uninflected khe, 
which, he says (Comp. Gramm. iii. 186), is often heard in Bhojpuri. 
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belt on the plains, in the valley of those rivers, where we have only the 
as derivative of the present of the subst. verb, we come again, in the 
mountain states of Garhwal and Kumaon, upon forms closely similar to 
the Eajput conjugation of the Marwaris. 

In Garhwal and in Kumaon, to the east, the present of the subst. 
verb is as follows : 

Garhwali. Kumaoni. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

i chhaun ehhayduh chhyauh chhon, ehhayuh 

2 ehhai, ehha chhayai, ehhan chhai chha 

3 ehha ehhan chha ehhan, chhin 

At first thought it would seem quite natural, with Beames and 
Hoernle, to assign these Rajput forms of this tense to the same Prakrit 
root, achh, which has been assumed as the original of the ehh forms of 
the substantive verb in the east. The study of forms of speech adjacent 
to the Rajput dialects named, however, has led me to raise the question 
whether the above derivation may not be an error, and the forms in 
reality be derived from a quite different root. 

The Urdu, and the so-called High Hindi, which agrees with it in gram- 
matical forms, while they use a present huh, hai, etc., assigned com- 
monly to the Sanskrit as (Hoernle, bhu), have as the past tense Sing, tha, 
fern, thl ; Plur. the, fem. thin, there being no other inflection. In this 
tha has been recognized, no doubt rightly, ah abraded form of sthita, 
Skt. past part, from the root sthd. The Prakrit presents among others 
the form thia, with which among the modern dialects the Naipali stands 
in closest connection, having combined this participle with fragments of 
the verb as, giving the following as the past tense of the substantive 
verb in that dialect : 

Sing. Plur. 

i thiydn thiyun 

2 this thiyau 

3 thiya thiya 

The neighboring Garhwali is closely similar, but has used the old par- 
ticiple alone, without the personal endings : thus, throughout, Sing. 
thayo, Plur. thayd. But in between these two, in Kumaon, the same 
tense is 

Sing. Plur. 

i chhiyo ehhiya, chhinydn 

2 chhiyo, chhiye ehhiya, chhinydn 

3 chhiyo ehhiya, chhinydn 

Under these circumstances, one seems compelled to assume that the 
Kumaoni form is identical in origin with the Naipali form on the east 
and the Garhwali form on the west : in which case we have only to as- 
sume that thiya has become thya, and that thy, by a well-known law of 
phonetic change in the Indo-Aryan languages, has become ehh, just as 
in numerous instances ty becomes eh.* 



* See Beames, Compa'r. Gramm. i. 326, 327; Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, § 15, y ; 
where examples are given from Hindi, Sindhi, etc. 
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Similar phenomena lead to a similar conclusion as regards the Mar- 
wari past tense of the subst. verb ehho. For in the neighboring Guja- 
rati and Sindhi the old root sthd is represented, in the former by 
thavun, and in the latter by thianu, each having the meaning 'be.' 
And the past part, in the former is thao, and in the latter thio, which 
would easily become thayo as in Kumaoni, or— i being hardened to y — 
thyo, which again by the same law as before would immediately yield 
the Marwari chho. 

All this seems probable, if not conclusive reasoning, as regards the 
chh forms of the past tense of the substantive verb in the dialects dis- 
cussed ; but if so, it is hard to see why the same line of reasoning should 
not lead us to assign also the chh forms of the present in these Rajput 
dialects to this same root sthd. For while in all the Hindi dialects the 
conjugation of this root is but fragmentary, in both the Gujarati and 
Sindhi, contiguous to the Rajputana dialects on the west, the root, as 
already remarked, is conjugated throughout. In Sindhi, for example, 
the old Sanskrit present is represented by a present tense, 1. thidn ; 
2. thien; 3. thie, etc. ; and in Guj., 1. thdu; 2. thdya; 3. thdya; and if 
we were right in recognizing in the past tenses in these Rajput dialects, 
chho, chhiyo, a corruption of the Kumaoni thao, or Sindhi thio, it 
would scarcely seem reasonable to drop this clue in the presence of a 
precisely similar analogy in the case of the Sindhi and Rajput presents. 
With this undeniable sfM-form of the pres. ' I am ' etc. lying close at 
hand, to look far away to the borders of Bengal and Orissa, and, despite 
the absence of the initial a (never heard in the Rajput form), to connect 
the latter with the Bengali dchhi etc., and through these with the 
Prak. achh, seems, to say the least, quite unnecessary. 

The following table exhibits the state of the case in the way of a com- 
parison : 

Present Tense. 
Sansk. Sindhi. Guj. Kum. Garh. Mar. 

i tisthdmi thidn thdu chhyauh chhaun ehhuh 

2 tisthasi thien, thin thdya chhai chha chhai 

3 tisthati thie thdya chha chha chhai 

i tisthdmas thuh thaw chhyuh chhaydun chhan 

2 tisthatha thio thao chha chhaydi chho 

3 tisthanti thiani thdya chhan chhan chhai 

9. A new reference in the Avesta to ' the Life-book' hereafter ; 
by Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York 
City. 

That the Zoroastrian doctrine, especially in the GSthas, acknowledged 
the existence of a record kept in the next world as to man's good or 
bad deeds here, has been clearly stated and illustrated by Professor 
Geldner, in Encyclopcedia Britannica, article Zoroaster. For refer- 
ences, also, see the writer on Yasna 55. 4 in A. O. S. Proceedings, Oc- 
tober, 1887, p. x ; and his Hymn of Zoroaster, pp. 45-47. The ' account 
book' (cinman, Afr. i. 7* ; Yt. x. 32 ; Yt. xix. 33 : cf. the ' book of life', 
Revelation xxii. 19) was kept, we may suppose, at the cinvat peretu 
' the accountant's bridge' (so Geldner). In this record all the daily ac- 
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tions, good and bad, were entered as ' items' (ddthra, Ys. xxxi. 14 ; Vd. 
xix. 37) ; the evil deeds were ' debts' (isud, Ys. xxxi. 14). The debits and 
credits, plus and minus, were set opposed to each other and ' balanced' 
(henkereta, Ys. xxxi. 14). The debits could be counterbalanced only by 
adding to the credit side of the book ; no item could be erased : " of the 
remission of sins," says Geldner (loo. ait.), drawing on the Gathas, " the 
doctrine of Zoroaster knows nothing." 

This latter statement throws new light on a later passage, Vsp. xv. i. 
The chapter Vispered xv. might be entitled 'An exhortation to right- 
eousness and worship.' The passage Vsp. xv. 1 reads : — 
ava padho ava zaste 
ava usi darayadhwem 
mazdayasna zarathustrayo, ddityandm rathwyandm hvarstandm sya- 
othnandm varezdi ; pairi adhdityandm arathtvyandm duzhvarstandm 
Syaothnandm varezdi ; verezyatdmca (sic) idha vohu vdstrya, uyamna 
anuyamndis daste, ' Hold feet, hands, mind (see Yt. xi. 2) ready, ye 
worshipers of Mazda and followers of Zarathushtra, for doing lawful 
well-ordered good deeds ; but hold back from doing unlawful ill- 
ordered deeds ; and practice ye in this world (idha) the good deeds of 
husbandry, in order to pay off (daste) with a surplus (anuyamndis) your 
deficits' (uyamna, lit. ' what is wanting', viz. in the Life-book). 

The key to the passage is idha (=Skt. ilia), here emphatic ; the force 
of uyamna, anuyamndis, purely eschatological, is evident : in this man- 
ner the significance of the passage becomes plain. The sentence is 
quite Gatha-like in its bearing. 

As to etymology, daste is verbal abstract, infin. to yda ' give, pay' — 
see Skt. ydd in PWb. rndm da, dandam da ' pay debt' ; cf. Lat. pcenas 
dare. The instrumental anuyamndis is a true instrumental, signifying 
means or price. Etymologically, uyamna is from yit ' be wanting' : cf . 
Skt. una, Gk. civic ' bereft,' A. S. wan-ian, Eng. wan-t. It expresses 
well the debit side of the account : 'what is found wanting, deficits.' 
These are deficiencies which could be counterbalanced and paid off only 
by adding to the credit side of the account, by a ' surplus' (anuyamndis). 
Thus the exhortation, truly Zoroastrian, becomes clear. 

I take with pleasure this opportunity of correcting a mistake of mine 
in A. O. S. Proceedings for October, 1887, p. v (= Journal, vol. xiii., p. 
ccvii). There the authority of Mgr. C. de Harlez— Avesta, trad. ; In- 
trod. p. 183— was' erroneously quoted as opposed to the view that 
the Gathas possess a much greater antiquity than the rest of the 
Avesta. The error arose from a misunderstanding of the passage re- 
ferred to. I gladly admit and rectify the error, and am pleased to find 
that Professor de Harlez' view is not at variance with the one there set 
forth. 

10. The proto-Doric character of Paphlagonian Tombs ; by 
Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton, N. J. * 

The rock-cut tombs of Paphlagonia, imperfectly described by Chany- 
kof (Zeitschr. d. Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde, 1866), and more exactly by 
Hirschfeld (Abhandl. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1885), 
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merit more wide-spread attention, as proto-Doric monuments. The 
principal tomb at Kastamuni presents the appearance of a temple in 
antis, with quadrangular piers crowned by rude capitals, over which is 
a triply stepped architave with one curved and two flat members. On 
the tympanum of the high gable is carved in low relief a female figure 
standing between two griffins. Behind the portico is a quadrangular 
chamber, of which the ceiling is of a remarkable character. Across 
the middle of it are represented two ridge poles, from which the ceil- 
ing sags on either side : an evident reminiscence of tent-construction. 
A more typical example is the finely situated tomb at Hambarkaya. 
Here sculptured lions guard the entrance of the tomb. Three columns 
give apparent support to a high gable roof. The low, tapering, cylin- 
drical shafts provided with bases, and the capitals with undeveloped 
echinus, are closely related to the Etruscan type. The gable contains 
sculptured reliefs of two lions facing each other. The sepulchral cham- 
ber is a plain peaked-roofed room, at the end of which is a raised stone 
bench. 

At Iskelib there are four rock-cut tombs, which show interesting 
variations in matters of detail, and stronger reminiscences of wooden 
forms of structure. The capitals on one of these tombs at Iskelib con- 
sist of the head and fore-part of a lion, reminding us of the more de- 
veloped bull- and lion-headed capitals at Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rus- 
tam. In another tomb the walls and benches of the sepulchral cham- 
ber are ornamented with carved panelling. These tombs of Paphlago- 
nia are closely related to such monuments as the tomb of Atreus at 
Mykenae and the Campana tomb at Caere, and evidently not derived 
from the developed forms of Greek. Doric architecture. 

11. The Lamaist ceremony called " making of mani pills ;" by 
W. W. Rockhill, of Peking, China. 

Certain indestructible particles of the bodies of the Buddhas and 
saints, as well as other bodily remains, have ever been considered by 
Buddhists to enjoy certain properties — such as that of emitting light, 
and of being highly curative. The travels of Hiuen Tsang and of Fa 
hsien are filled with accounts of the discovery of such treasures, and of 
the supernatural properties which they possessed. 

Among Tibetans, the first class of these relics is known as pe-dung 
(hpel-gdung), the second as dung-ru (gdung-rus). They say that pedung 
are minute globules found in the bones of Buddhas and saints, that 
they possess wonderful brilliancy, and that sometimes they may even 
be seen on the exterior of some saintly person, when they have the 
appearance of brilliant drops of sweat. While these pedung have most 
potent curative properties, they become also the palladium of the locality 
fortunate enough to possess them. By a natural extension of the idea 
of the power of pedung, Tibetans have come to think that, if one pre- 
serves and carries about on one's person even a little of the excretions, 
or of the hair or nail trimmings, of a saint who is known to have 
pedung — such, for instance, as the Talelama or the Panchan rinpoche 
— these will shield him from gun- or sword-wounds, sickness, etc. ; 
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hence the extraordinary objects one often finds in Tibetan charm boxes 
(gao). 

The properties of pedung have also given rise to another practice, with 
which this paper is more properly concerned : that of manufacturing 
pills to which one of the gods (Shenrezig), at the supplication of the 
officiating Lamas, imparts the properties of his own divine body, and 
thus gives them the curative and protective powers of real pedung. 
These pills are known as mani ril-bu or ' precious pills,' and are in con- 
stant use as medicine among the people of Tibet and Mongolia. Large 
quantities of them are also sent by each tribute-bearing mission to the 
Emperor of China. In Chinese they are called tzu-mu yao or chih-mu 
yao, and must not be confounded with a liliaceous plant of the same 
name (Hanbury's Anemarhena asphodeloides), the rhizome of which is 
used in medicine, and which is also a product of Tibet. Perhaps the 
best name for the mani ril-bu is tzu-sheng wan ' multiplied pills,' which 
I have heard used for them in Peking— as will be better seen after read- 
ing the following account of the manner in which they are manufactured. 

The greater part of the details here given of the process of making 
the pills is taken from a Tibetan work containing a minute account of 
the ceremony, together with the prayers to be recited, etc., the title of 
which is " Ceremony of making mani pills " (mani ril-bu grub-gi cho-ga), 
in 7 leaves. Verbal explanations from the Lama who explained this 
text to me have been incorporated whenever it appeared necessary. 

Seven days prior to the commencement of the ceremony, the Lama 
who is to conduct it and the priests who are to take part in it commence 
abstaining from the use of meat, spirits, garlic, tobacco, and other arti- 
cles of food held impure, or which are bad-smelling ; and during the 
progress of the ceremony, which is 21, or 49, or 100 days in length, none 
of the above articles are allowed in the temple, nor are unclean persons, 
nor those who partake of the above prohibited substances. 

The ceremony begins by making the pills ; and the process is described 
in the work mentioned above as follows; "the chief Lama, his head 
clean shaved and his vestments being as they should be, grinds into fine 
flour some roasted grain ; then, mixing it with pure and sweet-scented 
water, he makes the necessary amount of paste. The pills are then 
made, and coated over with red. When all this has been done, a vase is 
taken which is dry and without any flaw or blemish, and also perfectly 
clean, and into it the pills are poured until it is two thirds full. The vase 
is then wrapped in a silk cover, which is tied on with a silk thread and 
sealed. The vase after this is put on a stand in a perfectly upright posi- 
tion, and around the latter are arranged bowls of water and other offer- 
ings, two by two. The most revered image of Tug-je chen-po (i. e. 
Shenrezig) which the lamasery possesses is then clothed in its robes and 
placed on top of the vase (lit. ' is requested to take a seat on the vase ') ; 
then, without shaking the vase, a dorje (the thunderbolt or vajra of 
Indra, which is in constant use in nearly all Lamaist ceremonies) wrap- 
ped in a clean piece of cotton or woolen stuff is tied to the string around 
the neck of the vase." 

When these preliminary steps have been taken, the officiating Lamas 
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all take their proper seats, and go through a period of meditation on the 
three refuges and the four immeasurables (i. e. love, mercy, exertion, 
and apathy). This being finished, the prayers, which have to be chanted 
without any interruption to the end of the ceremony, commence. First 
comes a long invocation to Avalokiteshwara, under the name of Pa-pa 
Tug-je chen-po ' the great compassionate one,' with a prayer that he 
will clear away the sins of the world. The offerings of water, flowers, 
incense, lamps, perfumes, food, etc. , having been made him, while music 
plays, his help is invoked to impart the necessary virtues to the pills — 
" for this world is sunk in sin and iniquity, and Shenrezig alone can help 
it and drag it out of the mire." As a means thereto, he is now besought 
in his great mercifulness to bless these pills, so that they may free from 
the orb of transmigration those who shall have attained maturity of 
mind, and '• to impart to them by absorption the peculiar flavor of his 
resplendent person, so that they may become undistinguishable from it, 
like water poured into water," etc., etc. 

To insure the uninterrupted repetition of these prayers, the officiating 
Lamas (numbering at least a hundred) are divided into several bodies 
one of which is always repeating the above invocations. Tea and the 
three kinds of pure food (tsamba, wheat cake, and butter) are served to 
the Lamas in the temple, which they may not leave, and they must be 
particular to perform their ablutions the whole time the ceremony lasts. 
The Lamas while reciting the prayers may drink the tea, but not eat 
any thing. The day is divided into two parts, at the end of each of 
which the image of Tug-je-chen-po is washed, and sandal and juniper 
wood burnt before it. 

This ceremony — which is a very expensive one, and most trying to 
the Lamas— is not at all common in the lamaseries of China or Mongolia, 
and is confined to the larger ones in Tibet : the only one at Peking 
where it is sometimes performed is the Shih-fang-t'ang, to the west of 
the Hsi-huang-ssu, outside the north wall of the city. 

12. On the use of skulls in Lamaist ceremonies ; by W. W. 
Rockhill. 

Many writers on Tibet have noticed among the curious customs of 
the country that of using human skulls in religious ceremonies. Wil- 
liam of Rubruk speaks of it as follows : " Post istos sunt Tebet, hom- 
ines solentes comedere parentes suos defunctos, ut causa pietatis non 
facerent aliud sepulcrum eis nisi viscera sua. Modo tamen hoc dimis- 
erunt quia abhominabiles erant omni nationi. Tamen adhuc faciunt 
pulcros ciphos de capitibus parentum, ut illis libentes habeant memo- 
riam eorum in jocunditate sua."* Friar Odoric (as quoted by Yule in 
his " Cathay and the Way thither ") remarks: "and so the son takes 
his (deceased) father's head, and straightway cooks it and eats it ; and 
of the skull he makes a goblet, from which he and all of his family 
always drink devoutly to the memory of the deceased father. And 
they say that by acting in this way they show their great respect for 
their father." 

* Recueil de Voyages et Memoires de la Sooiete de Geog. de Paris, iv. 289. 
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Georgi, in his Alphabeturn Tibetanum (p. 444), says: "Pars summa 
calvariae, vel etiani ossa aliquot integta, ac probe nudata, ea sunt quae 
sibi tradita ad aedes suas religiosa pietate conservanda referunt con- 
sanguinei." 

This custom has at one time or another prevailed among widely sep- 
arated nations, as the Scythians, the Germans, the Celts, and the Turks ; 
and it undoubtedly originated in Tibet, as elsewhere, in the awe and fear 
felt by savage and barbarous races for the spirits of deceased enemies 
or friends, and their desire to propitiate them ; and not, as claimed by 
Rubruk in the above quotation, from any wish to keep always fresh the 
memory of the deceased. The only case I have noted of skulls being 
used for sacrificial vessels in the western world is given by Livy (Hist. 
23. 24); speaking of the Boii in upper Italy, who made a drinking vessel 
of the head of the fallen Roman consul Posthumius, he says : " purgato 
inde capite, ut mos iis est, calvam auro cselavere, idque sacrum vas iis 
erat quo sollemnibus libarent, poculumque idem sacerdoti esset ac tem- 
pli antistibus." These words might be applied to the use Tibetans now 
make of skulls, without requiring a word to be changed. 

Careful inquiry has failed to elicit any proof that Tibetans of the 
present day use the skulls of revered relatives as drinking vessels. A 
few ascetics, however, do make use of skulls as their eating bowls, just 
as they make beads of bits of skull, and use skulls for making the little 
prayer drums (called damaru) shaken while reading prayers ; but no 
special idea is attached to the usage of such a material, save perhaps 
the desire to follow the example given them by many of the terrifying 
deities, whom the Lamas specially revere, such as Paldan lhamo, Shin- 
J e jyapo, etc., among whose ornaments and belongings human skulls, 
bones, limbs, and skin largely figure. 

At the present time, human skulls are used for two purposes : 1st, as 
an offering to Tsepamed (Amitdbha), who is represented holding in his 
hands a skull filled with ambrosia, so as to call down on the giver the 
divine blessing in the form of worldly prosperity ; and 2d, as a recepta- 
cle for the wine or other liquid offered to the gods. It is essential that 
a skull destined to either of these two purposes should be that of a per- 
son known to have been profoundly religious, or to have possessed 
other qualifications, such as caste, learning, or rank. Failing such a 
skull, others may be used ; and rules have been laid down to determine 
those suitable for sacrificial bowls or as offerings to the gods ; and these 
rules it is my purpose to examine in the following pages, as also the 
ceremony of offering a skull to Tsepamed, together with the prayer re- 
cited to call down the divine blessing. The second use to which the 
human skull is put results naturally from the previous one : such an 
offering being acceptable to the gods, it is consequently a most suitable 
vessel to make sacrifices in ; and while its use may originally have been 
limited to Tsepamed's service, it has come to be used in making libations 
to all or any of the gods. When employed for this purpose, the top of 
the skull is alone used ; it is lined with metal, and has a convex cover, 
with a knob in the shape of a dorje. The skull itself rests on a trian- 
gular stand, at each corner of which is a human head, one red, another 
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green, the third white. These settings are frequently very costly, being 
in gold or silver, studded with turquoises and coral ; and I have seen 
one, in the possession of a Lama at Peking, for which he would not take 
$350. It is called tod-pa ' skull,' no special name, as far as I can learn, 
being given to it when thus used. 

The little work of which I here offer a translation, and of which the 
title may be rendered " Method for distinguishing good and bad skulls, 
and how, by offering a kapala,* to obtain worldly prosperity and create 
a wish-granting source," appears to be a complete treatise on the sub- 
ject. The copy from which I translate was made for me by a Lama 
from a manuscript in his possession. While quite a number of errors 
have crept into my copy, I do not believe that the sense of the original 
has suffered to any great extent. 

The ceremony of offering a skull to Tsepamed may be taken as typi- 
cal of a large class of these rites which the Lamas perform, and in 
which they must suppose that they are put in direct connection with 
the god addressed and propitiated, and removed from all the material 
objects surrounding them ; and that, while thus united with the divin- 
ity, the god invoked feels with their feelings, sees with their eyes, and, 
having the power to grant their wishes, confers on them the blessings 
they implore. 

The following is a translation of the work referred to above : 

Namo guru dewa dakinibyah! 

This work comprises two parts : I. distinctive signs of good and bad 
skulls ; II. the way to obtain worldly prosperity when once the char- 
acteristics of a skull have been determined. 

Part I. comprises two sections : 1st, characteristics of bad skulls ; 2nd, 
characteristics of good skulls. Section 1 itself comprises two subdivi- 
sions : 1st, general characteristics of bad skulls ; 2nd, skulls belonging 
to women and bastards. 

I. 1. Characteristics of bad skulls. 

Skulls which are crooked, or which have many indentations ; those 
which are badly proportioned at the top or the base, or which are so 
very thin that they are nearly pierced ; those which are of unequal 
thickness or of great cubic capacity ; those which are in many pieces on 
account of numerous sutures, or which have many marks left by birds 
or worms, and which look like weevil-eaten grain or like an object that 
has been gnawed by rats or insects, or which are like dry jon wood and 
ugly to look at— all these are bad skulls, and are called dam-si nan-pe 
dze (dam-sri mnan-pai rdzas) 'victorious devil-medicine.' Whoever 
takes one shortens his life ; he will be subjected to many diseases and 
losses, and his talk will frequently get him into quarrels'. As it would 
do harm to his worldly prosperity, it is not right to take such a skull. 

2nd. This second subdivision comprises two classes, the first of which 
relates to women's skulls, f 



* Throughout this work, and iu Lamaist parlance, kapala designates the kind of 
skull which is most acceptable to the gods. 

f A woman beinsr an inferior creature (the word for woman in Tibetan is skyes 
dman 'inferior or low creature '), her skull is naturally unfit for such a purpose as 
an offering to a god. 
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Skulls without suture lines, and very thin, or which are thin on the 
surface near the ear orifices, or which are of mixed blue, white, and red 
color, or (unctuous) like jon and pa-sam wood ; those in which the in- 
ner surface of the bone smells of human urine or in which one can hear 
bubbling or some other sound ; those in which there is a ridge on the 
inside running from the left side to the middle — all such are unques- 
tionably women's, and, even though they show every quality, they are 
unfit to make into luck-bowls, for the ka-dro (mkah-dgro)* do not like 
them ; so they must not be taken. 

The second class in this subdivision takes in bastards' skulls (rnal tod), 
and the skulls of children born from the incestuous intercourse of 
fathers with daughters or brothers with sisters— which are also consid- 
ered bastards' skulls. If from the base of the skull there runs an unin- 
terrupted suture along the medial line, the skull is certainly that of a 
bastard, which, being filthy stuff (grib-chan dze) that would be an ob- 
stacle to the acquisition of worldly prosperity, and consequently unsuit- 
able to be made into a luck-bowl, ascetics will discard. 

I. 2. Characteristics of good skulls. 

Skulls of a clear white color like a shining shell, or of a glistening 
yellow like gold, or unctuous like a ball offered in the temples, f or like 
a jewel without unevenness, or of equal thickness (throughout) and of 
small cubic capacity, or with a sharp ridge stretching far into the inte- 
rior like a kalding's (garuda) beak or a tiger's claw, or hard and heavy 
as stone, or smooth to the touch and polished, or with no line on it save 
clearly defined suture ones (are among the very best). If a skull has 
distinctly visible upon it the image of the wish-fulfilling cow (dodjo-ba), 
or a deep impress of the Ganges river, or if it has on it the figure of an 
open /era- tree leaf, or of flowers and fruits scattered over it, or the let- 
ter a or any other letter, or the eight signs of happiness, or the seven 
symbols of sovereignty, or the picture of a sword or of any other 
weapon, it is of the very best kind. 

When a skull is very hard like stone, very heavy like gold, and closely 
united like lovers ('!),% the person who is so lucky as to find one with 
these three peculiarities may disregard other characteristics. Take it 
as soon as found, for it is one of the kind known as ' white lotus bunch 
(pe-kar chun-po).' If the image of the sun is reflected on the forehead 
of a skull or on any part of its surface, that skull is said to be a ' sun of 
felicity (de-chid nyi-maY. 

Ke-drub tam-che kyen-pa has said : " If the sutures on a skull are 
without interruption, or if, the suture being interrupted for the space of 
a finger, the skull adheres further on without sutures (srubs), the skull 
is called one-pieced skull (dum-bu chig-pa). Should one see or hear of a 
skull having this fortunate peculiarity, one's heart may overflow with 
the joy a poor man knows when he finds a treasure, or with that one 
feels on hearing the heart-stirring cry of the peacock ; for certainly it 
is an excellent skull. Yogins take such a one at once ; for there can 
be no doubt that it will bring happiness. If a well characterized kapdla 
is found during one of the three spring months and during the fore- 
noon, sickness and trouble will cease (for the finder). If it is found 
during one of the three summer months and at noon, one's food, treas- 
ures, and other wealth will greatly increase. If it is found during one 
of the three autumn months and in the afternoon, one will acquire 
power over men. besides treasures and food. If it is found during one 

* ' The heavenly hosts.' The word is also used to designate a class of fairies or 
witches called in Sanskrit ddkinl. 

f This refers to the torraa offerings, which are made of butter, meal, and sugar 
and are yellow and greasy. 

% 1 am unable to explain this, but the text does not appear to have any other 
meaning; perhaps it means narrow suture lines. 
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of the three winter months and in the early evening, one's might and 
power will increase. If it is found in a stream, one's virtues (yon-tan) 
will become greater ; if it is found in a forest, one's lineage will spread. 
If it is found in a village, one will have many friends ; if it is found on 
a hill-top, one will have power and riches. If it is found in a cemetery, 
one will obtain might ; and should it be obtained from the beak of a 
bird or the jaws of a beast of prey, at once one's wealth in goods and 
property will increase. If it is white, disease and trouble will cease ; if 
it is yellow, one's retainers and belongings will grow in number ; if red. 
one will acquire power over men and also wealth ; if green and black, 
one will become a mighty seer. If the skull is round, square, semi-cir- 
cular, or triangular, it is as above.* So likewise if the skull is found 
facing the east or one of the other cardinal points, one will acquire (the 
above specified blessings) in the order above given, to the fullest extent. 
If the skull is pointing towards one of the four intermediary points of 
space, one will become redoubtable. If it lies with face turned upwards, 
one will have might ; if with face downwards, one will be free from 
disease and have wealth. If one finds the head without the body, 
one will live a righteous life without having any enemies." 

It may incidentally be noticed that the incantations necessary for 
bringing about terrible eventsf are only known to yogins with exalted 
knowledge : it is proper that such persons as we (i. e. common mortals) 
should abstain from attempting to recite them. 

The following explanations (from another authority) are also offered. 
If the skull (faces) the first continent (i. e. east), one will rule the earth ; 
if (it faces) the second (i. e. south), one will rule in the realm of desires 
(leamadhatu); if (it faces) the third (i. e. west), one will rule over wealth ; 
and if (it faces) the fourth (i. e. north), one will rule through the law. 
If the skull is five-pieced, one's progeny will spread, and, even though 
one be without virtues, one will become a teacher (of the faith). Be 
there but one piece (of the skull), it is useful and potent, and though 
one be weak, it will protect him. Skulls in six pieces or in a great 
many pieces are useful to one's self and others. The above and yet 
other remarks are due to wise men. 

Here, furthermore, is the way to distinguish good and bad skulls 
while persons are yet alive. The skulls of Buddhist Kshatriyas, Brah- 
mans, and Vaisyas are good. Those of common people, of bad women(?), 
of persons of bad lineage, and of Chandalas are bad. If a person has 
soft and smooth hair of lustrous black, if his forehead is broad and his 
eyebrows thick, if on his forehead there is a mark, if he has most 
teeth in his upper jaw, if the point of his tongue can touch his nose,:]: if 
his voice is high-pitched (pra) and his complexion as fresh as that of 
a youth, if in walking he throws his left hand and left foot out first, 
these are signs that the person has a good skull. Possessing the knowl- 
edge, if one takes (the skull of such a person) at his death, leprosy, 
chronic disease, etc., will not afflict one for a long time to come. (If a 
person having the above peculiarities) dies of sudden death, or by a 
fall, or is killed in a fight, or drowned, the skull is good. 

If a body is found intact after death, § the different parts being held 



* It must be understood that it is not Decessary that the skull found be entire. 
If a round piece be found, it will avert disease ; a square piece will insure one 
more followers and greater wealth, etc. 

f This refers to the power supposed to be possessed by great saints of causing 
the rain to fall or lightning to flash, etc., at will; to create by magic armies of 
men, wild beasts, etc., go as by these means to frighten their enemies, or to do 
them any injury they desire. I do not see that this paragraph has any connection 
with the text. I suppose that the quotation from Kedrub ends here. 

± This is a peculiarity possessed in even a greater degree by all Buddhas. 

§ Literally, the body and soul (bem-rig) together. The latter cannot leave the 
corpse unless some opening is left for it to escape by. 
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together by the skin, and there is no jewelry on it, and the face is 
turned downwards, and if one, not knowing whether the skull is good 
or bad, does not take it and offer it (to Tsepamed), the good or bad 
which it might have brought one, the ills or the blessings (which offer- 
ing it might have occasioned), will simply not occur. 

These then are the methods by which one gets a skull, and carefully 
distinguishes the good from the bad. 

II. 1. Method of making the offering. 

No matter in which month, but on the eighth day of the waxing moon, 
when the conjunction of the planets and stars insures the excellence of 
the day, a solitary forest and other necessaries being available, one will 
thoroughly fumigate whatever is to be employed in the ceremony. 
Then one will mark out a lotus-shaped circle (padmamandala) with 
earth procured by a virgin from the Trashi hill in Tsang* or some other 
(sacred) mountain. There must also be ready a stand of proper dimen- 
sions, painted with lotuses of different colors and kinds. On the inside 
of the skull is to be written in gold or vermilion the word ah on the 
east side, hum on the south side, swa on the west, ha on the north side, 
and om in the center ; while on the outside, commencing on the left 
hand side of the face, one will write om, ratna ratna siddhi palasupra 
siddhi pala ayupala hum, or om, dena ratna siddhi palasupra siddhi 
samaya ayupala hum. 

In the interior of the skull is to be put some writing in mixed prose 
and verse {sprel-tsig). Then the inside of the mandala is filled with 
various jewels, different kinds of goods, various perfumes, medicines, 
grain, earths, stones, fruits, cotton and silk clothing, hair of horses and 
cattle, furs and skins of foxes, etc., and all such other things as con- 
stitute wealth, as also the eight signs of happiness, the seven symbols 
of sovereign power, the hve desirable things, sketched or in fac-simile 
when procurable, the whole being placed on a mandzi.\ 

After this, on the east side of the mandala are to be placed offerings 
of curds and milk ; on the south side, butter ; on the west, sugar, treacle, 
and honey ; and on the north side, arrack. At the four intermediate 
points of the compass are to be placed offerings of different kinds of 
grain and flavors, and near the edge of the mandala different kinds of 
food, etc. All the implements used in religious ' ceremonies (i. e. bell, 
drum, dorje, etc.), and also flags, a dais, etc., being in readiness, the ar- 
rangements are completed. 

A dorje wrapped around with (multicolored) strings having been put 
in the skull, with one's face turned eastward one will meditate on the 
three refuges, the four immeasurables, and as many of the yidam (i. e. 
patron saints) as one can remember. (After this, the officiating Lama 
will produce in his mind the idea that) the skull and all before him has 
been removed and become non-extant, and that in the void before him, 
on a jewelled throne supported by peacocks and resting on a stand of 
different kinds of lotuses, is the Victor, the Lord of Eternal Life (Tse- 
pamed), perfectly united with him by means of the light emanating from 
his heart. His body is of a red color, and with ornaments of jewels and 
garments of silk, with one face, and two clasped hands, in which he 
holds a skull filled with ambrosia, he is seated with both legs crossed 
under him. From his body proceeds endless light,! and he wears the 



* The Trashilhumpo hill stands near Shigatse, and the convent in which dwells 
the Panchan rinpoche Lama is built on it. 

f A kind of altar cloth put over any stand on which offerings are made. 
Jaeschke, Tib. Engl Diet. s. v. mandzi, has " Schmidt, ' a small square table'; ace. 
to others, ' a tripod with long curved feet, for sacrificial purposes.' " I believe my 
interpretation to be the correct one. 

% The god of eternal life is also called the god of eternal or endless light (Wo- 
pamed). 
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features of the Universal Helper. (He will further imagine that) 
through the light of the hum of the heart having entered into a com- 
plete and intimate union with the gods of wisdom and power, Wopamed 
with bejewelled head has with their assistance filled the whole firma- 
ment with the subtle and spiritual parts proceeding from the objects 
which have been offered him and have been removed and become non- 
extant.* 

(Having produced the above conceptions in his mind), he will repeat 
thrice the three lettersf (hbru gsum). and afterwards "Hum, within the 
vast realms of the world, lords of life, of wealth, and of treasures, 
mighty ones, whosoever ye be — come here, I beseech you ! Hum, lama, 
yidain, dakina, having accepted of these excellent mind-evolved subtle 
and spiritual parts of the offerings,! grant me, I beseech thee, all 
worldly prosperity !" 

Then (he will imagine) that from his own heart comes forth a multi- 
colored light, which, melting into the multicolored strings binding the 
dorje, stretches to the heart (of Tsepamed) which is before him, and 
that, the latter's soul (tngs-rgyud) being thus aroused, the longed-for 
spiritual blessings innumerable have entered his person, and that body 
and mind are overflowing with bliss. Then from their united hearts 
proceeds a light which removes the sorrows of the poor and of others, 
and fulfils all their wishes ; and from the extremity of this light falls a 
rain of jewels, which fills all the regions of the world and (the devotee's) 
own abode. 

With these images present to his mind, (the officiating Lama) will take 
hold of the strings wrapped around (the dorje), and repeat the essential 
worldly-prosperity-producing charm, (which is) om, ah, hum, ratna 
siddhi ayupunye Jcapala, siddhi, siddhi, bhrum, bhrum, bhrum, hum, 
hum,, hum. And this he will repeat 100,000, 10,000, 1,000, or 3,000 times, 
or more, or else 100 or 21 times. 

II. 2. Manner in which the prayers for worldly prosperity are to be 

made. 

Raising the skull with both hands to one's head, one will recite the 
following prayers for worldly prosperity: 

" Hum : from the wide expanse of heaven, Tsepamed who art wise, 
who art the lord of wealth, whose body is as voluminous as the sun, 
who art full of precious sayings, thou with ornaments and garments of 
jewels, grant me thy blessing. Mighty one, grant me might ; bless me, 
thou powerful one ; thou glorious one, grant me blessings. Lord of 
life, give me life ; Lord of riches, give me wealth ; grant me in endless 
amount all desirable worldly blessings ! 

" Hum: from the wide expanse of heaven, pouring down here below 
an ambrosial stream, arrest and quiet the fiend and demon of disease, 
and establish life as firmly as a pillar. 

"Hum: from the wide expanse of heaven, thou with the precious 
\\e&rt-pal-ben,% increase both (my) wealth and possessions and fulfil the 
longings of (my) dreams (lit. yoga or meditations). 

"Hum: from the wide expanse of heaven, by thy great might, 
strength, and power, gather quickly together in one place the righteous, 
and conduct quickly back into the regions of the Truth those whose 
minds are lost in the ways of heresy. Watch over and defend all those 
who are traveling within the land." 

* Literally this phrase is ' has filled the whole firmament with the most excel- 
lent subtile part ; cles, both inner and outer, of the all-good cloud of the sacrifice pro- 
ceeding from the objects which have been offered,' etc. 

f This " three letter " may possibly be the formula om, a, hum. 

% The phrase used here is the same as that above. 

§ Pal-ben (dpal-bon) is the name of one of the mystic signs which characterize 
gods. 
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Having thus implored the divine blessings, one will conceive the 
countenances of the gods showing their pleasure by melting into light, 
which reaches to the heart of Tsepamed and to the skull. 

Having performed the above ceremonies, (the officiating Lama) will 
believe that all his wishes have been realized, so he will make a tsog- 
kor offering* to as many of the guardian deities (chd-jyong) as he can ; 
and, having also made offerings to the gods of the land and the local 
deities, he will celebrate with songs of rejoicing a " feast of blessings." 
(When the above ceremonies have been accomplished), he will wrap up 
the skull in silk coverings, and hide it away in his store-house, f 

The ascetic who shall constantly devote himself to making such skull- 
offerings will remove all obstacles in the way of his acquiring the Holy 
Truth. It is the greatest possible assistance ; for, the heavenly hosts 
(ka-dro) being well pleased by it, the most excellent kinds of worldly 
goods will speedily be granted the giver. 

The Tantra called " the black skull of the cemetery" (dur-tro to nag) 
says ; " if one knows the ceremony of offering a kapala, he will acquire 
the greatest possible wealth. If one does not offer a kapala (which he 
has found), it is Jike a treasure which one leaves under the ground." 

So it says ; and hence it is that by offering a kapala worldly goods can 
be obtained. 

To him who makes this offering may the heavenly hosts pardon all 
his sins ; and may they find delight in whatever good he may have done. 

13. On the Tibetan collection deposited in the National Museum 
at Washington by Mr. W. W. Rockhill ; communicated by Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, of Baltimore. 

Dr. Adler read a brief description, prepared by Mr. Walter Hough, of 
the Museum, of the objects composing this collection. They are mostly 
of a religious character : as, various religious books, pictures and images 
of divinities and dignitaries ; a vajra or ' thunderbolt ' (Tib. drilbu or 
jorge : a bronze object resembling a brooch with three prongs at each 
end, bent into the form of a Greek o>) ; a priests' drum (made of segments 
of the crowns of two skulls, and beaten by two suspended buttons) ; 
prayer- wheels ; a rosary (of 108 beads, in four divisions, fragments of 
skulls, and said to be each from a different skull) ; a libation-bowl, made 
of the dome of a skull, and having a lid of chased work surmounted 
by a vajra ; a flute (kan-dung) made of the lower part of a human femur 
and wrapped with human skin ; an aspergil of gilt copper, with a brush 
of sacred grass and peacock feathers ; and other objects. 

14. Plato and Confucius: a curious coincidence; by Pres't 
W. A. P. Martin, of Peking, China. 

The coincidence relates to a moot point of filial duty. 

In China, filial piety is recognized as the basis of social order. By 
the orthodox,it is even held to supply the place of religion ; so that " he 
who serves his parents at home has no need to go far away to burn 
incense to the gods." 

*The tsog-kor (fsogs-hkor) or tsog-gyi kor-lo consists in disposing in a circle as 
offerings to a certain deity I in the present case to the chd-jyong) a quantity of 
various objects, butter, meat, sugar, fruit, jewels, etc. The offerings are a little 
later on eaten by the guests invited to the " feast of blessings." 

f The skull must be carefully concealed, and no one must be allowed to touch 
it ; for it would then lose some of the qualities which it possesses, and the 
owner's luck would be impaired, or perhaps even utterly destroyed. 
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In the Hiao King, a well-known manual for the instruction of youth, 
it is represented as affording an incentive to the discharge of duty in all 
situations, giving force and vitality to consciences which might other- 
wise remain dormant. Thus, a soldier who runs away is unfilial ; an 
officer who is unfaithful to his prince is unfilial ; and, in general, any 
conduct that entails disgrace is unfilial, because it must of necessity re- 
flect discredit on the parents of the offender. A whole system of morals 
is deduced from this root ; and casuistry finds scope in inventing diffi- 
cult situations and in reconciling conflicting obligations. Truth is a 
virtue not much insisted on in Chinese books ; and its comparative 
rarity brings into relief a class of people who vaunt their frankness, and 
scorn to palliate or extenuate in the interest of their dearest friends. 
The are called oliihjin ' straight men.' 

A disciple of Confucius, speaking of one of these, says to the master : 
" In my village there was a man renowned for truthfulness. When his 
father had stolen a sheep, he went to the magistrate and informed 
against him. Is his conduct to be commended?" "In my village," 
the sage replies, ' ' the duty of truthfulness is understood differently : a 
son being required in all cases to conceal the faults of his father, and a 
father to conceal those of his son. The obligations of truth are not 
violated by this practice." A hundred years later, the question was not 
yet regarded as settled ; or, to speak more properly, as with all moral 
questions, the old battles had to be fought over again. 

Mencius was the oracle of the age, and one of his disciples brings up 
the subject by stating a hypothetical case. "Suppose," he said, "the 
father of the emperor, being a private man, should commit murder, is 
it the duty of the criminal judge to seize and condemn him?" 

" Without doubt," replied Mencius. "But then, how could the em- 
peror endure to see his father treated in that way? When the wise 
Shun was on the throne, if his villainous old father Kuseo had com- 
mitted murder, and was in danger of being condemned by Kao Yao, 
what would Shun have done ?" 

" Shun," replied the teacher, "would have taken his father on his 
back and fled to the borders of the sea. Dwelling there in obscurity, 
and rejoicing that he had saved the life of his parent, he would have 
forgotten that he ever filled a throne." 

Mencius, the St. Paul of Confucianism, who formulated the doctrines 
of his school, goes in this passage a step beyond the teachings of his 
master. The latter confined the duty of a child toward a parent guilty 
of a crime to the passive part of concealment. The former gives it an 
active form— requiring a son on behalf of a parent to do all in his power 
to defeat the ends of justice. Wheii a man sets himself in opposition to 
the law, he is no longer fit to be a prince ; he should abdicate the 
throne to win the crown of filial piety ; for, according to Mencius, filial 
duty primes all others. 

A case analogous to the first of these forms the subject of Euthyphron, 
one of the dialogues of Plato. Socrates, going to the court of King's 
Bench, meets Euthyphron, and learns with horror that he has come for 
the express purpose of denouncing his own father as guilty of a capital 
crime. 
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A hired laborer having killed another in a drunken brawl, the father 
of the accuser had him bound hand and foot and thrown into a pit, 
where the next morning he was found dead. Euthyphron saw in the 
hapless victim not a chattel or a broken tool, but a fellow-man unjustly 
slain ; while in the murderer he recognized not a beloved parent, but 
an odious criminal. 

There is something chivalrous and noble in his taking up the cause of 
humanity in opposition to the narrower claims of family. But it de- 
tracts from his merit that he is fully conscious of the beau rdle which 
he has assumed. 

Socrates is not dazzled by this splendid instance of public virtue 
triumphing over private feeling. After passing the ideas and motives 
of the hero through the sieve of his dialectic, he shows him that those 
instincts which he despises are the voice of nature ; and that, in spite 
of his assumption of superior knowledge, he neither knows " what he is 
to believe concerning the gods, nor what duty the gods require of man." 

" The victim," said Socrates, " must have been one of your near rela- 
tives — otherwise you would not have been able to overcome your nat- 
ural repugnance to denouncing your father." 

" Nothing is more ridiculous," Euthyphron replied, " than to suppose 
that it makes any difference whether the victim is a relative or a stran- 
ger. The whole question is, whether the homicide was justifiable or 
not. If it was not, then it was my duty to denounce the perpetrator, 
no matter haw closely connected with me. For it would be contamina- 
tion to associate with such a person, instead of clearing myself by 
denouncing him." " His relations," he adds, " view this proceeding as 
impious and unholy ; not knowing the nature of the gods, nor the real 
distinction between things holy and unholy." 

"But," asked Socrates, "are you sure that you understand the nature 
of the gods and the distinction of holy and unholy ? Tell me what you 
call holy and unholy." 

"I," replied Euthyphron, "call that holy which I am now doing: 
namely, the denouncing of a wrong-doer who commits sacrilege, mur- 
der, or other grave off ense— no matter whether the offender be father, 
mother, or other relative. And it would be unholy to refrain from 
doing so." 

In support of this position, he appeals to the example of Zeus, the 
"best and most just of the gods." who chained and mutilated his 
father, as a punishment for his monstrous cruelties. 

Socrates repeats his demand for a definition ; and Euthyphron an- 
swers that the holy is that which pleases the gods, and the unholy 
that which displeases them. 

" But what shall poor mortals have to go by when the gods are divided 
on these questions?" 

" They are never so much divided as not to be unanimous in support 
of the principle that he who commits an unjustifiable homicide ought 
to be punished." 

" But how when they are not agreed as to the quality of a crime— 
whether it was justifiable or not ? " 
5 
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As this is a frequent occurrence in human tribunals, Euthyphron is 
forced to admit that it might also occur in the councils of the gods ; and 
he modifies his definition by inserting the word " all," so as to make an 
act holy or unholy according as it is loved or hated by all the gods. 
Here Socrates pushes him into deeper water, by asking whether such 
act is holy because it is loved by the gods or loved because it is holy ? 

To this Euthyphron is unable to make any satisfactory answer, and 
after a brief skirmish on other points he interrupts the discussion. 

Through all its mazSs Socrates had pursued him as the furies pursued 
Orestes, showing him that the dictates of nature are the basis of our 
notions of right and wrong, and that to outrage our best instincts as 
he is doing is to fight against the gods. Like the Chinese philosophers, 
he teaches that a son is not at liberty to assume the attitude of public 
prosecutor as against a parent. 

The prolixity of the Socratic dialogue, of which I have given only a 
brief outline, is in strong contrast with the sententiousness of the Con- 
fucian school. But not only is the subject of discussion identical ; the 
name Euthyphron is singularly similar to the chih jin of the Chinese. 

15. On the Hebrew Tenses ; by Prof. William Henry Green, 
of the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Professor Green gave some reasons for preferring Preterit and 
Future, as designations of the Hebrew tenses, to Perfect and Imperfect, 
and for believing that these tenses primarily and properly denote the 
time of an action, and not simply its mode as complete or incomplete. 

1. It is antecedently improbable that the language could only indicate 
the time of an action indirectly, through its mode. 

2. The apparently promiscuous employment of the tenses is due to 
their being used subjectively as well as objectively : that is to say, the 
time which they denote may be measured not only from the moment of 
speaking, but frequently also from some ideal position taken in thought 
by the speaker and suggested by the context. This, which must be 
equally assumed on the modal hypothesis, renders that hypothesis un- 
necessary. 

3. When contrasted in the same sentence, the distinction is not one 
of mode, but of time. 

4. In a series of verbs whose tenses are apparently used promiscuously, 
the first verb is ordinarily regulative of the rest : which shows that the 
apparent fluctuation of meaning in the tense is due to the connection in 
which it stands, and is consequently traceable to its subjective use. 

5. This seeming fluctuation is more marked in poetry than in prose : 
which points again to a subjective explanation. 

6. While the name Imperfect might be appropriate to the progressive 
uses of the tense so called, in which it denotes an action as present, 
contemporaneous with some other action, or customary, it is quite un- 
suited to its most marked and frequent use, that of indicating future 
action. That cannot properly be called imperfect or incomplete which 
has no existence as yet, but is to come to pass hereafter. Whereas 
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Future, which is conceived of by the Hebrew mind as extending indefi- 
nitely onward from the shifting and momentary present, whether act- 
ual or assumed, fitly covers all these senses. 

7. The precise equivalence in all their uses of the »at>-consecutive 
Preterit with the Future, and of the wro-consecutive Future with the 
Preterit, also points to the same conclusion. The particle simply 
marks the close connection between two acts, so that the second is not 
regarded separately, but as the sequence of the first. The standpoint of 
measurement is mentally shifted, so that events actually past become 
future from this new point of observation. The change is not in the 
modality of the act, but in the point of time from which it is contem- 
plated. 

16. On a fragment of the Samaritan Pentateuch in the library 
of Andover Theological Seminary; by Prof. G. P. Moore, of the 
Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

This manuscript was brought to America in the summer of 1887, by 
Dr. J. A. S. Grant (Bey) of Cairo, and, through the kind offices of Dr. 
W. H. Ward in New York, deposited by him in the library of Andover 
Seminary. In reply to an inquiry about the history of the manuscript, 
Dr. Grant wrote : " It was given me by Sheikh Yacoub, the son of the 
Samaritan patriarch of Nablous. He was a patient of mine in Cairo, 
and in gratitude for curing him of a troublesome malady he sent me this 
MS." This Sheikh Yacoub is doubtless the present high-priest of the 
Samaritans, the nephew and successor of Amran, and the manuscript 
must have been in Dr. Grant's possession for a number of years, as 
Amran died in 1875. 

The manuscript is written on vellum, of fair though somewhat uneven 
quality, which with time has become brown and in parts very brittle. 
Especially at the bottom of the pages, the writing is sometimes almost 
or quite illegible. In two or three pages which were most defaced, the 
letters have been retraced in a clumsy modern hand. The leaves are 
about 18.2 by 14 cm. , and the written page 12 to 13 by 9.3 cm. The page 
is enclosed by double vertical rules 4 mm. apart, and is ruled horizontally 
at the same interval, giving 31 to 34 lines to the page. All the ruling is 
with a dry point on one side of the leaf. The fragment contains three 
gatherings of ten leaves each, lacking the last leaf of the third. The 
gatherings are tied together with old linen thread, and there is no ap- 
pearance of re-sewing. 

The writing is not wholly uniform, but is in one hand, except, per- 
haps, some of the corrections. The writing is firm and simple, without 
inclination to ornamental or cursive forms. Words are separated by a- 
single point ; double points are used to mark greater pauses, as before a 
direct quotation ; but there is no trace of the complicated system of 
punctuation found, for example, in the Barberini. Diacritical signs are 
wholly lacking. The text is divided into reading-paragraphs of approx- 
imately equal length, the end of which is marked in the usual way. 
The paragraphs correspond, with perhaps one or two exceptions, to 
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those in the printed text in the Paris Polyglot. They also agree in a 
great many cases with the subdivisions of the Jewish lessons, though 
they are on the whole much more uniform in length than the latter. The 
section Exodus xv. 1-22 is written in peculiar form : the page is divided 
vertically in the middle by double rules about 6 mm. apart, the space be- 
tween which is left blank, giving the appearance of double columns. 
In reality the text here runs across the page, as everywhere else. Other 
parts of the Pentateuch are written in the same way in Samaritan cod- 
ices : e. g. Deut. iv. ; see Z. D. M. G. xviii. 582, Anlage 2. 

To determine the character of the text, I made a minute collation of 
considerably more than half of the fragment, and examined passages 
of interest in the remainder. 

The scribe was an extraordinarily negligent one. Omissions are very 
frequent : sometimes of single words, sometimes, by skipping to the 
same word further on in the context, of longer passages : e. g. xii. 17, 
xvi. 17. These errors have generally been corrected by interlineation, 
or in the margin, by the same hand. The repetition of a word at the 
end and beginning of successive lines is also not uncommon. In the 
more obscure passages many errors have arisen from the scribe's imper- 
fect understanding of his text. Setting aside palpable blunders, how- 
ever, the readings in which the manuscript differs from the printed 
text are in most cases supported by good codices, among which Kenni- 
cott's 61, 164, and 127 very frequently occur ; less often 221. Most of 
the variations, of course, are purely orthographical; and in this particu- 
lar the printed text, based on a Paris manuscript brought from the East 
by Peter a Valle, employs the matres lectionis more sparingly than most 
of the codices, ours included. On the other hand, better readings are 
afforded by our manuscript, among others, in not a few places in these 
chapters: e. g. x.l, >fiJJ> for Tl)DJJ>; xii. 48, yyr)i for 2"1p!"M 

xv. 2, *mBr for n»rnor- ' ' 

In estimating the age of the fragment, we are guided not only by 
paleographical considerations, but by certain internal indications, to 
which Rosen called attention in the article cited below. The number- 
ing of the commandments has for the Samaritans a confessional signifi- 
cance. In opposition to the Jews, they reduce the number to nine, and 
in most manuscripts make this division apparent by the disposition of 
the page, and still more clearly by numerals in the margin : see e. g. 
the specimen given by Rosen, Z. D. M. G. xviii. (1864), p. 582 ff., Anlage 
3, from a copy belonging to the synagogue in Nabulus. 

According to Rosen, this feature is not found in the oldest manu- 
scripts in the possession of the Samaritans ; so that its absence in our 
fragment may be regarded as an evidence of relative antiquity. In 
another particular also our manuscript agrees with the oldest as against 
the more recent copies. One of the most striking peculiarities of Sam- 
aritan MSS. is the pains which are taken to hring words or phrases 
which recur in successive lines exactly under one another, even at the 
expense of leaving a great part of the line open. In many cases, even the 
repetition of the J-(J$ of the accusative gives occasion to such devices. 
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Instances of the kind occur in our manuscript : as, for example, in the 
lex talionis(Ex. xxi.23ff.),the word finn * s brought five times into a 
vertical column in the middle of the page, the rest of the clause being 
so arranged as to let the word stand free on one side or both ; and on 
page 43, where "1J"l301 ^ x ' xxv - "6) * s brought three times into line ; 
but they are restricted to such significant words, and are relatively few. 

A paleographical examination confirms the impression made by these 
peculiarities. The writing bears a close resemblance to that of the Bar- 
berini Triglott at Rome, dated 1237 A. D., of which a specimen is given 
in the Oriental Series of the Palseographical Society, Plate 89 ; and that 
of a fragment of a similar Triglott in the British Museum (Or. 1441), also 
ascribed to the 13th century. It appears distinctly older than that of 
Ussher's MS. (Br. Mus. Cotton Claudius, B. viii, A D. 1362-63 = Kenni- 
cott's 127), or than Br. Mus., Or. 2686, A. D. 1356. We shall proba- 
bly not err if we assign the codex to which our fragment belonged to 
the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

A comparison of the fragment with the second specimen given by 
Baron Rosen (Z. D. M. G. xviii. 586) makes it almost certain that it once 
formed a part of the " Octavo codex " there described. The size of the 
page, the number of lines, and especially the character of the hand-writ- 
ing — allowance being made for the method of reproduction employed — 
all agree very exactly.* 

If this is so, the codex lays claim to a much greater antiquity ; for its 
ta'rih, declares that it was copied 

i. e. A. H. 35. 

It would hardly be worth while to point out that no credence is to be 
given to this extraordinary date, if Baron Rosen had not accepted it as 
authentic. The use of the Mohammedan era itself points to a much 
later time. 

17. Note on the origin of the supralinear system of vowel 
points in Hebrew ; by Prof. Gr. F. Moore. 

Wickes (Hebrew Prose Accents, Appendix II.) has given a new 
turn to this question, by the attempt to show, on the basis of the 
accentuation, that the system is not that of the Oriental school (Baby- 
lonian) ; and indeed that, far from being of independent and perhaps 
earlier origin, it is directly dependent upon the Palestinian punctua- 
tion, of which it is an unsuccessful modification in the direction of sim- 
plicity. Of the vowel-pointing he has only said in a note (p. 149, n. 20) : 
" I believe that it would be equally easy to show that the superlinear 
vocalization, which, as a system, is far more complete and coherent, 
still presupposes the Palestinian as a basis." However this may be, 
the nature of the signs used for the vowels seems to give evidence that 
the system originated under Arabic influence, as in the Tiberian system 

* This identity was recognized and suggested to me by Professor Kautzsch. 
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we recognize the influence of Syriac. The u is nothing but a "J ; the a 
an }$ inclining to a cursive form, sometimes resembling that which it as- 
sumes in Estrangelo, sometimes more like the Palestinian Syriac ; imay 
very well be a *, reduced, as it is in all Hebrew cursives, to a mere dot. 
The three remaining vowels may be regarded as differentiations of these 
forms : o of u ; e of i ; & of a, with which it is in MSS. often confused. 
The use. of the three consonants fc$ 1 * as vowel-signs outside of the 
line suggests at once the Arabic punctuation which represents a by a 
little I above the line (Fatha) ; u by « (Damma) ; i by a little ,g below 
the line (Kesra) : v. De Sacy, Notices et Extraits, viii. 313. 

The conjecture that the system arose under Arabic influence may per- 
haps receive some support from the frequent use in the supralinear 
accentual notation of the initial letters of the names of the accents : e. g. 
"f for tfn, n f° r "WIT J! f° r "VDJ~I> e * c '> a feature in which the 
system differs markedly from the Tiberian as well as the Syriac systems, 
while it at once suggests Arabic parallels, such as - for Tesdid, -° f or 
Wasla, ~ for Medda, etc. 

18. Note on the Targum manuscripts in the British Museum ; 
by Prof. G. F. Moore. 

The British Museum has of late years acquired a number of Old Tes- 
tament codices from Yemen, containing the Hebrew text with Targum. 
Specimens of the Targum from these manuscripts have been published 
by Merx, in his Chrestomathia Targumica, 1888. There is one fact in 
connection with them, however, which I have not seen anywhere 
noticed. It is that four of these manuscripts are by the same hand, 
and form together a complete Bible, with the Targums and sometimes 
other additions. These copies have the Hebrew text with the ordinary 
punctuation, and, verse by verse, the Targum with supralinear vowels. 

They are as follows : 

Oriental 3848. Pentateuch. Paper folio, dated Anno contractorum 
1780 = A. D. 1469. 

Or. 3310. Former Prophets. A. D. 1469. 

Or. 3311. Later Prophets. A. D. 1475 (contains also Saadia's Arabic 
version of Isaiah). 

Or. 3375. Hagiographa, with Targum on the Megilloth, not dated. 

The Targum text of these manuscripts, which I have in considerable 
part closely examined or collated, is excellent ; and although they are 
not so old as some others, they will be, for the future editor of the 
Targum, of prime importance. 

19. On a fragment of Hayyug"s treatise on weak verbs ; by 
Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

At the last meeting of the Society, I presented a paper on Abu Zaka- 
riyya Yahya, ben Dawfld Hayyug' (see Proceedings for May, 1888), outlin- 
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ing the position which he occupied among the Jewish grammarians, 
and giving some account of his two important treatises, on the weak 
verbs in Hebrew, and on verbs with reduplication of the second radical. 
At that time I knew of only three complete manuscripts of the original 
Arabic of these treatises, and of a fragment of the first. Two of the 
manuscripts, in the Bodleian Library, I copied in 1884 ; the third is in 
the Royal Library at St. Petersburg ; while the fragment in the Royal 
Library at Berlin I collated with my copy of the Oxford manuscripts. 
Since that paper was printed, I have come across another manuscript 
fragment of the treatise on weak verbs. During a recent visit to the 
British Museum, my attention was directed to some late acquisitions 
in the department of Oriental manuscripts. Among these there was 
one marked MS. Or. 2594, which was bought with a lot of others from 
the famous Shapira, in July, 1882. Bound up with a number of treat- 
ises on Hebrew grammar by various authors— into which it is needless 
to enter here — are seventeen leaves belonging to Hayyug"s treatise. The 
fragment has nothing else in common with the other contents of the 
volume except the binding, being neither written in the same hand nor 
on the same paper nor of the same date. These leaves (at the end of the 
volume) are of small octavo size, with seventeen lines on each page. 
The fragment being taken from the body of the treatise, there is no date 
attached to it ; but, to judge from the excellent condition of the fine 
parchment paper on which it is written, the character of the letters, 
and other external signs, I am not inclined to assign to it a high date. 
It can hardly be older than the 16th century, and may be considerably 
younger. The writing is very clear and regular, and altogether it ap- 
pears to have been executed with greater care than the two copies in 
the Bodleian— one of which is dated in 1210 and the other in 1467— or 
the Berlin fragment, which has no date, but is probably of the 15th cen- 
tury. There is equal doubt attaching to the place where the manuscript 
was written. Shapira is said to have brought it from Yemen, and the 
writing certainly differs from that of the other three just referred to, 
which are all of Spanish origin. As in almost all Spanish-Jewish manu- 
scripts, the Arabic is written with Hebrew characters.* 

The fragment consists of two parts. The first starts off in the middle 
of one of the introductory chapters to the first division of the treatise, 
with the words tyfl p^N >fl ^flD* NHJOl HIITI tyfl corre- 

* There is every reason now to believe that Hayyug' himself wrote his manu- 
scripts in this way, the Hebrew letters being more familiar than the Arabic to the 
Arabic-speaking Jews of Spain and Africa, for whom Hayyug' in the first instance 
wrote. We know for a certainty that Maimonides did so, and Professor Bacher 
has recently shown the same to be the case with the pupil and successor of 
Hayyug', Abuwalid Merwan Ibn G'anAh (see Z. D. M. a. xlii. 305-6). An inter- 
esting counterpart to this class of Arabic manuscripts is presented by the Hebrew 
manuscripts (from Yemen) written in Arabic characters, of which the British 
Museum possesses about twenty. 
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sponding to page 29. 3 of Abraham Ibn Esra's translation,* and p. 13. 
16 of Mose G'ikatilia's rendering^ and extends through the first division 
of the treatise into the second, dealing with verbs whose first radical is a 
yddh. Only a few lines, however, of the introductory chapter to this part 
are given, when the break occurs, p. 38. 17 of Ibn Esra's translation, 
and p. 30. 13 of Mose G'ikatilia's. The gap is a large one, for it is not 
until the third division of the treatise that the thread is again taken up. 
This second half of the fragment begins at p. 102. 31 of Ibn Esra and p. 
63.31 of Mose G'ikatilia, and closes with the words »^ ^Jt^JO HIND i 
corresponding to 108. 6 of the former and 68. 17 of the latter. 

A collation of the fragment with my copy of the two Bodleian MSS. 
shows that the former comes from a quite independent source. Where 
the latter differ, the fragment agrees now with the one now with the 
other, while in some cases it pursues a way of its own. The variations 
are for the most part slight, but yet quite a number of them are inter- 
esting, and important in explaining certain peculiarities of the two 
Hebrew translations. 

20. On transposed stems in the Talmudic, Hebrew, and Chal- 
daic ; by Rev. Dr. M. Jastrow, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My observations on transposed stems have been chiefly confined to 
reduplicated stems, the so-called Pilpels and Palpels of both verbs and 
nouns. DMflJJfJ i rjTtfyj > a Pilpel noun of J-jyj tol0 i roar > means 
' lowing,' and is transferred to ' homesickness, longing ; ' v. Sabb. 
66b; Sanhedrin, 63b and 39a. In Exodus Kabbah, s. 1, however, 
D^jyj appears as the 'howling' of a petulant child that carries 
his point against a weak parent. A verb J?J^J , corresponding to the 
noun D^U^*J > does not occur. 

But the verb yj^J , in Hebrew and Chaldaic, frequently occurs in 
the sense of 'rolling, wallowing.' Cantic. Rabbah to iv. 11 has 
pj^J^jnp Itey rolled themselves in the plants, to perfume their gar- 
ments. One parallel passage (Midrash Tillim to Ps. xxxii. 2) has the 
same verb (#jpj), while another (P'sikta B'shallah, p. 92b) reads 
p^O^HD (with a variant P^D^riO), and another (Deut. Rabbah, 
s. 7) has ?*Ji^r\D > which is obviously a corruption of Ptftymft or 

In the same sense we find the Ithpalpel ^y^-lfiX , ptytfit in 
Lam. Rabbah to ii. 2, and in Tanhuma AhawS 3. In parallels to the 



* Published by Ewald and Dukes in Beilrage zur alt. Erkl d. A. T., Bd. III., 
Stuttgart, 1844. 

f Nutt's edition, London, lS'ZO. 
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latter passage we find JfJJ^J (Lev. Eabbah, s. 20) and J^jy (P'sikta 
Ahare, p. 171b, with a variant J7j|^J). Targ. Y e rush. Gen. xlix. 11 
has NOTi'G H^jyO > whereas Koheleth Rabbah to xi. 1 has 
NO"D f*#J#JO • Targ- p s- xix. 117 translates tlp&iiy with 
^J^'JO an d I will revolve in thy law '). 

Thus we find JMlJMl and J^J^ used promiscuously. The original 
is tyty} , the root of which is y\ty or JJJ^ be round, be rolled, whence 
the Biblical nj# or nj# , and the Talmudic HJI^ , ITJl^ , or rWiy • 

A noun apypi > i n connection with Wft , in the sense of ' cat- 
aract,' appears in Lam. Rabbah to i. 17, in a homiletic interpretation 
of the Hebrew JJifl , for which the Hebrew diction in Midrash Tillim 
to Ps. xlii. 5 has "d*0 *7& D'Jjfifl (or D'JIH)- It is obvious that the 
Hebrew stem JJpj or jfl|~j is rendered by the Chaldaic ^J^J , where 
we should have expected J^jl^ ; and, indeed, Arukh cites a version 
WUX for the above Kpty) (with K in Place of p).* 

Another transposition is D^Q 1 ? for ^Jt^hft > f rom ^JQ , signifying 
'talk against, murmur.' P'sikta Rabbathi, s. 6 (twice), and Yalkut 
Kings, 184, read Cbf^h > Ior which Koheleth Rabbah to ii. 8 has ^Q^D • 

The stem ODD in Hebrew means ' chew, nibble,' metaphorically 
applied (like "7pK) to the action of fire ; v. Num. R. s. 11 (and paral- 
lels) — ' seven portions of fire 1JD If JT1DD1P lapping over one into the 
other.'' In the same sense the Pilpel pppp is used in Y e rushalmi 
Besah, iv. 62e (bottom), P^DDfi N 1 ?^ that the log may not be grazed 
by the adjacent fire. Its transposition *1DPP i however, appears in 
Babli Baba Kamma, 60a and 22a, in connection with "Iff? • 

But the stem *TDPP occurs also in the original (and Biblical) sense 
of 'entangling, interweaving:' v. Gen. R., s. 67; whereas its trans- 
position again appears in 0*p3p3 as ' thongs ' or ' straps,' just as 
in Biblical Hebrew ?t)1ty shoe-strap is derived from *]")& entangle. 
Arukh has the apocopated form D*ppp • 

P5P5 ? in accordance with its simple HPS (Biblical ,1J£>5), means 
'spread, separate.' This meaning it has in Sabbath, xxiv. 3 (155a), 
and Tosefta Sabbath, iii. 18 ; in Nazir, vi. 3, and Yerushalmi, ibid. iv. 
55b (top), and parallels. While no instance of a transposition of this 
verb has been found, it is itself met with as a transposition of flpfjp . 

* For the biblical #p.J?p one Targum has p'pn , which might correspond to He- 
brew pip;? . The root ply means 'press deeply ' (Amos i. 13). Thus J?p,J?p might 
be a transposition of pyDj? . The verb J?pyp in the Talmud means invariably 
' stamp upon.' • 
6 
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This verb, a derivative of ft)Q , means ' graze ' the ends or top of 
an object, 'trim;' v. Nazir, vi. 3; Y'rushalmi Besah, iv. 62c (bot.), 
and YTushalmi Baba Kamma, vi. 5c (top), where it answers to "JDOD 
Babli, ibid. 60a. In this very sense, however, is the stem DSDS use d 
in Tosefta P e sahim, v. 10. 

^TW^Tfif , in medieval and modern Hebrew a common word for 
' secretion,' finds its transposed counterpart in J")tJ''?J^ t ? chicken's dirt 
or phlegm (Sabbath, xxi. 2), and in XflJJ^) 1 ?^ 1 ? foam of the nostrils 
(Targum Job xxxi. 20). fyty'JJJ 1 ? for JTJJ'* 1 ?^ 1 ? > the 'juice' of a 
plant for dyeing (Tosefta Sh e biith, v. 6, and Tosefta Kilayim, vii. 12) 
appears as rVWr 1 ?® , for JT^V?^ 1 ^ (Y-rushalmi Sh'biith, vii. 
37c top).* 

A most curious instance of transposition is the following. In 
Sabbath, 77b, it is asked, "Does the Mishnah (Sabb. xxiii. 5) read 
PSOXD or PSDJflD ? " and the query is answered in favor of pVDJ^ID 
(with y), by referring to 0)?]]? ( Is - xxxui - 15 )- Tne Mishnah referred 
to, in the Mishnayoth, in the YTushalmi edition, and in the MSS. of 
the Babli, reads f*OJ^ , varying with VDH > ° n ly m the prints of the 
Babli the stem appears in conformity with the Biblical form D¥# 
(v. Rabbinowicz, Variae Lectiones, vol. vii. p. 365 sq., notes). The 
argument in the Talmud in favor of VQ^f from the Isaian Q^ makes 
it clear that the Jewish ear, in the Talmudic days at least, perceived 
no distinction worth commenting upon between DV^ an< i VD}? ' as 
though it were a matter of course that the Talmudic D^ and the 
Biblical t*Q^ are phonetically identical. 

21. A Manuscript containing parts of the Targum; by Prof. 
R. J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia College, New York City. 

In his catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in Erfurt 1 , Lagarde gives the 
variant readings of the Targum to the Haftaroth 2 from MS. No. 4 
compared with his edition of the Reuchlin text. These variants are 
many in number ; those which occur in Ezekiel have been examined 
by Cornill 8 , who says of the Erfurt text, "Jener erfurter Text geht 
namlich wieder ganz seinen eigenen Weg ; er deckt sich mit keiner 

* As to omission of one radical letter in reduplications, cf . mXIXn , XJtSjl J , etc. 

i Symmicta, 1877, pp. 130-164. cf. Steinschneider, Hebraeisehe Bibliographic, xix.28. 

a ibid, p. 139 ff. On these Targum Haftaroth see Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vor- 
trUge der Juden, p. 413 ; Die Ritus des synagogalen Oottesdienstes, pp. 9, 17, 53, 61, 80; 
Herzfeld, Oesehiehte des Volkes Israel, ii. 216 ; Schiller-Szinessy, Encyclopoedia Brit- 
tanica, xxiil. 62. 

3 Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel, p. 126. 
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unsrer drei Recensionen, und hat auch mit keiner eine nahere Verwandt- 
schaft, dagegen eine ganze Anzahl von hochst eigenthiimlichen, von 
alien abweichenden Lesarten." In a manuscript Mahzor belonging to 
the library of Temple Emanu-El, New York, there is also found the 
text of these Targum Haf^aroth ; and below I have given the results of 
a collation of this MS. with the Reuchlinianus. A comparison of 
these variants with those of the Erfurt MS. will show that they sub- 
stantially represent one and the same text. It is interesting to note 
that some of the variants occur also on the margin of the Reuchlin 
codex. To Lagarde's text 236.32 our MS. has a variant which, in part, 
is found on the margin of the Reuchlin codex. 4 Compare also the 
variants to p. 468.25 f 236.13. A comparison of such manuscripts as 
these will probably show that they are all based upon one and the same 
original text. 6 These texts, however, vary very much among them- 
selves. There are several reasons for this. The same care with which 
the Torah text was treated was not accorded to the readings from the 
Prophets. This is especially true of the Targtim. It was allowable to 
read in the Synagogue three verses of the Haftarah at once before 
translating 1 — a measure of freedom never given to the Torah readings. 
Just these parts, which had found their way into the ritual, were most 
liable to suffer from the hands of the copyists, on account of the greater 
frequency with which they were copied. In what relation these ex- 
tracts stand to the fragments of the Jerusalem Targum 8 has yet to be 
investigated. It is certain, however, that they follow the better text 
of the Reuchlinianus. It is curious to note that most of these codices 
belong to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Our MS. is written upon stout parchment, in what seems to be an 
Oriental hand 9 — though the Rite is that of Germany. It contains 324 
leaves, one leaf being missing at the end. Strips of parchment have 

4 cf . Bacher, Z. D. M. G. xxxviii. 19. 

s A reading- which Rasi had before him. Zunz, GottesdienstHche VortrUge, p. 78; 
Literary Eemains of Emanuel Deutsch, p. 402. The same reading occurs in MSS. 
De Eossi 265 and 405, and in the celebrated Niirnberg Mahzor. See Ziemlich, Das 
Machsor Niirnberg, in the Mag. filr die TPte. des Judenthums, 1884, 1885, 1886; also 
separately, Berlin, 1886, p. 47. 

<■ From what Ziemlich, 1. c. p. 47, says, it is very probable that the Niirnberg Mahzor 
has our text. He does not seem to know of Lagarde's collation of the Erfurt text. 
The Targum Haftaroth are also found in Codex B[amberger] (see Berliner Targum 
Onkelos, ii. 247), and in many of the Bodleian MSS. See Neubauer, Catalogue, cols. 
282, 253, 254, 255, etc. The well-known Soncino-Casal Maggiore Mahzor of 1485-6, 
printed on parchment, which is equal to a MS., has, however, substantially the 
text as usually printed. But it is remarkable that in Habakuk iii. 2 it omits the 
same words as our Mahzor. I have made use of the copy of this rare book belong- 
ing to the Temple Emanu-El Library. It has some manuscript notes, and bears 
the following from the pen of S. D. Luzzato: " Machazor de Soncin 1486 trSs-rare." 
On this edition see De Rossi, Variae LecMones, I. p. clii. 

' Massekheth Sbferlm xi.l, 2, and Muller a. 1. 154 ft., 187. 

s Geiger, Ursehrift wnd Uebersetzungen der Bihel, p. 165. 

s A f ac-simile of a page is given in Prederik Miiller's Catalog von hebraeisehen und 
jOdischen Brwhern, Handschrtften, etc., Amsterdam, 1868, and on p. 349 a description 
of the MS. 
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been cut from three or four pages, in one or two places injuring the 
text. The codex was evidently meant to consist of quaternions. 10 A 
number of the quires were not complete originally, and consist only of 
four, instead of eight, leaves. The make-up of the quires can be plainly 
seen, the hair and flesh sides being easily distinguishable. Curiously 
enough, the MS. begins with the hair side, the writing commencing 
on the second page, as is the case with some Latin MSS." The lines, 
both horizontal and vertical (for fixing the columns in position), were 
made by some sharp instrument spacing off the lines, as indicated by a 
series of punctures along the outer edges of the parchment. This was 
only done on the hair side, the ruling showing through on the flesh 
side. In the greater part of the MS. this ruling was done right across 
the sheet before it was folded. It was partly done with a lead instru- 
ment. 

The MS. is 25 cm. high and 17-J cm. wide. Catch words are written 
only at the end of the quires. There are at least two original hands 
discernible, By far the greater part is written by the first hand. The 
writer is at times very careful in his work ; the Passover Haggadhah 
being written in a large, bold hand. When at his best, he punctuates 
each word carefully. He seems at times to grow tired, omits all 
vowel-points, and works in a slovenly manner. This is very noticeable 
toward the end. His name is unknown. The second hand, which has 
written fols. 25a-29b and 35a-46b, is that of a certain S e muel bar 
M«nahem. ls On fols. 180b, 205b, 286b writing has been erased. Both 
writers were professional Soferim, and often display their ignorance. 
The sof pasuk is often placed at the end of a line where it is en- 
tirely out of place. There are certain peculiarities in the script 
which can, at times, with difficulty be distinguished from errors. The 
alaf is curiously made — much more like the cursive than the square. 
The final leaf receives no s'wa. The compound s'wa is very rarely used. 
It is difficult to distinguish 1 and 1, ' and 1, 3 and 3. The tetra- 
grammaton is written with three yodhs.™ The yodh often follows a sim- 
ple s"wd. u At times there is a double vocalization. 15 Raphe is freely 
used — often over the yodh. u Sin is written with the point over the 
middle arm. The absence of certain prayers" and the script place the 
MS. in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and these peculiarities of 
writing have, therefore, some interest. 



io Gregory, American Journal of Philology, 1886, p. 32, says, however, " Hebrew 
manuscripts generally have quinions." 
ii Gregory, 1. c. 

lafoi. 46b. ptnnji pin , pv sS Drun in hxmw -laion 'roro jjo ny . 

is Frankel's remark (Z« dem Targum der Propheten, p. 41, note 2) is somewhat out 
of place. 

i**SjH fol. 272b, line 2. 

is yiEftrP , f ol. 275a, line 5. cf . Berliner Targum Onkelos, p. 248. 

,6 p"tm , fol 270b, line 8. 

« See Mtiller, Catalog, 1. c. 
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The MS. contains a number of otherwise unknown liturgical pieces, 
which I shall publish elsewhere. On fols. 136a, 153b, there are other 
portions of the Targum ; on f ol. 47a, a list of the Parasiyoth of the Penta- 
teuch. On fols. 102, 103 there is a zarka list similar to those in 
Bartalocci and in Norzi's Bible. In view of the occurrence of this list, 
Wickes' statement' 8 that such lists are not older than the 14th century 
must be modified. I only note that in this list Karne Farah is formed 
in exact resemblance of " cow-horns." 19 The name "lOin pin also 
occurs. 20 

There are also traces of a third hand, which has made many additions 
on the margin, and corrections in the text itself. On fol. 285b a fourth 
hand has written the following: 21 "When thy writing reached me, I 
kissed it and treasured it ; I hid it in my bosom ; O thou my beloved, my 
friend R. Yishak, the son of R. Mose, may God preserve thee, and 
grant thee [new] life ! Know that I rejoiced exceedingly when I heard 
that a return to France had been made possible (lit., that there was a 
return in France). O my beloved, my friend, I come [now] to beseech 
thee, as a servant asking a favor of his master, that thou buy for me 
one box (di/ar/), one pelican, one ounce of pepper, and half an ounce of 
ginger. Do not unto me as [did] the sister of |t3l7 (Litten ?). But this 
is no [place] to write at length ; only to ask after your welfare, and 
[to wish] much peace to thee and to all the sons of thy father. Of the 
increase of his government and of peace (Is. ix. 7) to thee my teacher, 
my beloved, my loved one, my friend, and my companion " 

The codex was in the possession of the family Mjsullam, 22 of one 
Abraham Weill, 28 and of the College of Trevir. 24 

The numbering is according to the pages in Lagarde's edition of the 
Reuchlinianus. It is to be noted that the whole of Ezekiel i. is found 
here as Haft&rah. In the MS. the Haftaroth run from fol. 267b to 
275b. 

is A Treatise on the Accentuation of the twenty-one so-called Prose Books of the 
Old Testament, p. 15, note 18. 
19 Wickes, 1. c.,p. 21. 
"o On fol. 285b there is the beginning of another zarka list. 

2i pnr "i n'an 'ains nnx rruav ynai rnptsHni vnptyj w H'S -pro *oa 

nsraa mm vr 'a 'nyDt? itys nyintsn by ind 'nnnty o jn ; i' n't? ntra -o 

nxpi inN p'n ,l ? rupnt? s-ra 1 ? pnnm snaya inibn 1 ? 'nw 'van 'airiN nn$o 

pjo ;aiS ninxa ,l ? ntyyn bsi nvajjrn K'pix 'xni j^sVsra nnx K'pisi trw 

. Tax 'ja SaSi f? mit? aii -jsiStya -py.n 1 ? pi y-Mtnh 

fym 'jnrmn 'biSk jams 'a'an mn -\b« j»p ps 'ibtyi mtran nainS 

" Fol. 47a D^ja StpJH (Bennet), vhwu ia oSltTO ; fol. 224b, the same with 
the addition 7X1 . On the inside of the cover the same name is scribbled ; also 
DVltra laapjr , dSi^D ia 111 . On the second cover there is also a VKD p 'pVJ 

as Fol. la, Til DnVJK , on back of first cover J'Spni fjlVsn 1 ? "pH nbann HT 

. S'li Dmax na" niini jbsina n^bid 

3 < Fol. 324b, but crossed out. Librum hunc donavit Collegia Trevir. S. J. 10 Apr. 
At 1625 praenob. D. Damianus A Petra. 
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The variants are as follows : 

e- -ray i psnn 1 22. nntfi 1 rv> 1 NrW? 1 Yirn 1 23. ipaji 
24. N'-on 1 26. n^nm 1 27. naa ^a «n "73 1 28. jnb»oa i 

t t : * : 

30. jynx ! aroy i pmro 1 32. ppnrwa i 
7. 1. onvoi . "i added b y a later hand ! fDJ'o 1 n^" 1 ?^ 1 2 - 

tfW'Ma I &ntS>y KyaniO p'JS I 3 - NJTttn, which a later 
hand has corrected into jyTlfrn I 4 - fPP"! I P^D is written without 
punctuation and then crossed out | 6. n t ?' t ?J^D I 'liTQil fT)?7 ID I 
8 - Wl^D^H I * t ?J?D*?1 but the second hand has added Itf | 

9. aaan I n 1 ?] nP 1 10. «?y> i ii. nPfc* -jk^o i 12. ^n 1 
13. =qjn 1 1 13. N^roi 1 14. jnnNnDi] &rffi payn 1 ji rip] 
rh toy titwb pzn nP mh Y?m nP rwo p»sn 

s. 30. ytsnrm> 1 n^w no»o 1 »jd] + 'ai! which has been 

crossed out by the second hand and JQ*1 substituted on the margin. 

219. 20. rvrfb 1 2i- rva 1 ?] rva 1 ^an ^a 1 22 - *^;n i jnaoi una 1 
23. Kipii Tim 1 No»p-fl wnnijn i 24. naf)Bfjr» : 1 fraai fi*a 1 
witpp'N 1 25. 'nnip'i? 1 26. rwi rv 1 27. nih ND»p 1 I'rapi 1 
o»p 1 28. rrp^n ! p nm jjp rv 1 **»yo* mi "otfV kjv 

KN^a , the last two words, however, are not punctuated, and are 
crossed out j 29. N'Jft] N'OO > Dut tnis is crossed out, and on the 
margin is written KH^D I pT3JH I NmtS'N l ?1 I NJTVtr-J^H ' 
with a small 1 over the 1 | 30. 1J*| tfjUB] ^a'lNl p'l^p 1&Q} 

^swra prnay rv i »i- lami wan 1 82 -ip»DNinp»Djn nn I 

P/DD"D Dut the later hand nas written !) over ") | 33. fi*!] JY I 
N^OS? 1 ?"!] KCCK* 1 ? I NrfrfO 1 ?!] ? omitted, and added by later hand. 
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220. i. wiyw& nni 1 3. nyp?] >byp? 1 33- noa i 

221. 1. -rsyjTN 1 2. tt-n: pm 1 ^ya *m i 3. ,-ntwj 1 

"H.I'TVN ' but the Iater hand has written 3 over the 1 1 4 - VVOI I 5. 

mirr mm nmnn 1 «• my 1 ? 1 7. rrwn 1 9- *tr\oyi 1 
4i6. s. nnen 1 ^anew 1 9 - wx 1 nino] + rr 1 ? 1 10. [tj>o ; 

fTlis? twice, but second time not punctuated | 11. PIT!"!] PlfTnfl I 

+?i nw ^Jn'N 1 13. y$xy& \ wn an 1 14. tntpi 1 is- onpNi 1 
15. pnw 1 i6. ♦nwjuruKi 1 no3 i bp ami bp mm 1 17. 
mara iwu 1 1«. jw3i 1 19. arm ty 1 rm by 1 20. n™ 1 
21. pnn corrected to pm i no3 i vmi pirni 1 22. pn^jn ! 
23. ^Nijy' n>3] xj 1 ? xnyo pos wdtj pnoN xn \wa n>3 i 

25. JON Nn I p3H3'p] WTTQp I 26. tfjriN ty I 27. p;n3p 1JQ] 

|rro»po i pnw ! 29. Q»p^i i 

138. 23. ^ > i in 1 ?] Kafira bMtw 1 24. ^pin i ywtsi I 

Tf^X] Kil^N I 25. »3 , but the word is marked as if it were to be 
crossed out | 3ST*fyl3 I 25/26. f^pf! ♦■?] tppn 1 ? I 26 rMXTTH I 

bjn i 28 - 03pb i no»o i 700 1 ,l ? > 1 29. »$yr\ 1 ojrvfi 1 

PSIBIT] + PD'JNI I 30. m] + " dip I 31. KfNO] N3'/TN3 sic/ 1 

N3nH on margin | 32. p}»n I nn#>3 I 33. $>£>"] n'HB'O • 

139. i. ♦«? xp"jr ni] >•? Npy i topo-i 1 3. ^"fotn 1 4. 
nmfi-i]+ jypen i NJjro]+»monp 1 5. nwp 1 s. x^-iyn 1 
nnp'i ip> 1 n»m 1 8/9. D'jjy nD3iQ pe'pn . 

i4o. 21. xoopa 1 frraBin 1 22. oyi ^ 1 -py^ 1 <q» b , » 

added above the line | 23. Q^j; | 
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236. 11,12. an •jjpp'p it 1 ? yvx *->p*| an koi»- #3 i# 
hot ->3i) pjriM rfrri -Ojtn ^9; Tin^rt Na^a anrtjp 
"oil fin? parvi wn 'itp'p p^>a '33H ps^N ?nxo 
ptpnrj pa»j pnam : ps't? npra* \>sftx ]nm n»o»j? 

xon j^n jnNo ftorj^i P'9 P^*? n ^° '^loip 
rrnipiD "issnv pone nm yaiK rrnntpoi xaniK irr not? 
♦ap»j? i"ri wfi!3 inaj? is r»Noip xnn^o pons pjpix 
ah jma nay "is nan^n anntyo n»o infci pnniiDiD 

t t : : - : t^: - t t ■ : t::- t- t:I : -_ 

n»o wi po nam wo ran ina^'** 

tt t : 1 • : " t: - t-|-- t : - 

12. n»np 1 ^ap^ 1 13. »jyi+ pi 1 o^emn 1 nB»r]N . but ♦ 

added above the line between JJ> and J*l . | 14. ^ WCD "?D] 

I NB^rn *rvjn wn jo wntro ^a wjs tf?jn wntro 

t t - *^ -t - : - t *■ - t : - 

15. Dpi I TJQ1 on margin | 16. p*m | tfaty |OH Nffl 
anmD JO^O (second ") added by later hand) yOlfim *pH 
NID^P "73 fOH IIDNT I (3 corrected by second hand from a Q) 

i7. rrnptpea i oyanoi > i is- ptopnn 1 1«- rrnptyon i 

N3*1p I 20 - p»"im pnn!?3J P01*ni the second word being some- 
what illegible and supplied on the margin by second hand | 21. 
J7N13J > I NHOOin though the second hand has written a "1 over 
the first D I 22. NJ$>rn3 I 23. iprf? VfrW Wli? tt? I pjTl TTl 

yai an* i naio »pp] naia kjt 1 24. p-n 1 25. xni 1 26. 
P^dtn > 1 26. kj-movi 1 27. »ov3 1 •wwn] -m -0 1 »jd»] 
njd» 1 28. ^#1 1 28/29. p»j*i xnna o'bdi > 1 30. ^qn 1 Npjyj 1 
30/31. jno nyn ty 1 .si. »iyn w# 1 32. >jr'rm 1 jho 1 33. 
xrftm rw wfrrrn 1 
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237. i. -mrr < i "ui DipH] nddj; 1 ? rv D'pn I xnwho I 

2. ♦n*1"lB'0 > there is a mark over "j as if to delete it. Undoubtedly 
TYntS'D was intended | lines 2 to 17 are omitted. 

is- ^v i roiK i n^h njrpo 1 21. ♦rfiapi 1 21. ron 1 22. 
i ?nnb>h] + r?Dfi to nntDfln p^p : 

367. 24. pft 1 flU)'?*} but with 3 added over the line. | 27. 

xnt>y \tt ijq now +"»*$# i -ui wwi i na> win jon 
28. »ty] + » Dip p 1 29. Ntroro nana I an^n 1 29/30. 
"iji ni^i po*v joto prroy. tf?Ii pnjrwo "ib» on fan i 
30. Djrvs mrr niiTD 1 D»yi niin 1 3] - wyn 1 ^toni 1 33 - 
sWni 1 

T T 

368. 1. frOjy WD I PJO to end of line 2 > | 3. pff? | HJD1K 

pea nymK Kim paw i 4. ^n^ 1 paw + KAK ^ 

PfiK PID1N1 ")£># KH'tr N£)N1 I V5. From p»J»Q to pfltf > I 

e. nrvtw ww 1 "m k&ki wwi kjvb> noii nm 1 7. pm 1 
wai pj»oi wsji k»sk po 1 pflj KrvBrn pan pat* 1 »• 
fin^n ncnai piva p?xn > 1 np-iaa 1 p^jp 1 9- ptofro? 1 
pumi > 1 10. pm 1 ♦nrro'? 1 »• "to 1 12. >jain 1 n*^ 1 

llIN 1 ? I 13 - ilHD'D by I ♦IB' above which is written by the second 
hand what seems to be NOtJ^J ! I 14- D'Jfl t ?'5p'? I NH'11 I 15- 
K&2X Mb. I »£3K1] 'AN I 17. jonfi I is. mm I 19. N1JTfl + 

'rro'? i p-irnrpD 1 20. p^i jn^ 1 Knts^Mi 1 21. Nnvm 1 

fDl] JD I p»W I 22. pn'ni^nCKD I 23. K£j5 1 24. K^pi I 25. 

nap 1 ? 1 n^iN"7 1 27. prv-Diyi> 1 ijq ♦otjto 1 yrw 1 28. 
pit? 1 30. «n»n»a+N»0D pii 1 ? 1 si. Novrom 1 si. jnto 1 
32. nm] mm 1 wjn fan 1 ? p'wo 1 33. niiDi rniK 1 
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1 369. i. piTQiimm I yi^o i poirvoi pmoirvo i 2. 

pma> 1 3- Nn»-n 1 pom *?y 1 5 - prf?] r^ 1 ] n"" - ^ 

jm poao pmn > 1 e. pxtys \ \ nw ♦rfjx 1 ^ipa pwa 1 
v. pmo 1 prooi 1 vs. no^ -f?o ^ipn Koty f no**P"» 
ppntra pnop»pa Mono rvnspo 1 s. ami Dtp j > 1 ». 
fon 1 mm 1 ktq»i i 10. mn 1 yontwyii fon 1 ppn^o 1 "■ 

prPflJI I JOlhH I 12. on the margin Wff"fO iTIOl ty I 12 - 

nbww nwn 1 13. -lino nr© m wo nwn irro three 

times I 14. 'flTO 1 ?] tVti? I 15/16. tfyj^l to n>3 omitted | 18. 

468. 26. xyerb 1 28. wt2<? -vnyi wn rv ti» prnn iy 

KBHlpI fcOTlO I 29. ♦JTmn I 30 - KJPBH 1 ? I 30. paigw added 
on the margin | 32. HO I JVj3#p] + NJipiO NIlS I JWK13 JO I 

32. n^rrrfl+'BWK ^v rvn»xi wwns nho ty t)Ni 
rvyn rvyo# -pip wr\x id dhd i hod i proi 1 33. 

2'!T fiNI] written as two words, but punctuated as one D'lTfiNI I 

xperb 1 

469. 1.. annua: + ty^e? aa'a 1 py« 1 1/2. From rem 
to k»jb> left out 1 2. jto'jy] + N'pntf? rv&vra poa 1 8. r\vn 

NinS but the second hand has joined the two together. After 
llDjn and to the end of the verse we read ty IQni N'V'tSn *?# 

pnry D»mni idim wpnx 1 5. rro 1 «• nano 1 7. 
pp'W 1 xri 1 s. niirni xim 1 ♦» fo 1 ». n»oo;>d 

IplltfVN I 12. JTTOJ3 I 13. NriNYUflD'n WTO K^BH I is. 

■?#m 1 pnrwnjwDi 1 pn»jd 1 1«- pi 1 1 17. pm 1 *]miaja 
m py i r m Q> 1 is- ko»p 1 20. -]riN^n»jo 1 21. wr 1 22. ^»m 1 
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iopi 1 23. ♦rnty] nty 1 25. yyp \ 27. yiN^rrjo 1 Nooy 1 28. 
rtpipn'? sic! 1 rv pifl'Q 1 ? "py > 1 29. xn^nn 1 30. woim 

I'mri] I 31. fiJ/D . *>«* N added above the line | }$Q»] N*D I 
**13*J| I 'tJ""! which the writer attempted to correct into ♦JJ'frO ! | j/"lfl 
—the later hand seems to have added an X I 32. pjJTQfl ! | V>*y\]} ty ■ I 

pjnjn& 1 33. ip»prn i Nay I 

470. i. ao»] ^q | 2 . ^m I UTTin I 3. p«7»K I i^v 

«jrr ipw n>nwk> I inn 1 4. N>pj;! or jopy 1 5. p^Dprm 1 

6- pXnB*l I 8- J0K1 > I 9- KffMOl Hp'WO I 10 - V?f1 I ty I 
'Spin 1 p added above the line | 11. SIlQlp I 

22. On a manuscript of the Peshitto Four Gospels ; by Isaac H. 
Hall. 

This manuscript has been for several years in the possession of the 
Rev. John A. Ainslee, a missionary at Mosul, who recently sent it to 
Professor Joseph Emerson, of Beloit, Wisconsin, as a gift to the library 
of Beloit College. Through the kindness of Professor Emerson I was 
permitted, indeed requested, to examine it. 

The manuscript is written on fine, thin, Orientally glazed paper, and 
was originally bound in red morocco, probably with a flap. It has also 
a case (outside dimensions 3| x 21 x 1 inch) to hold it, made of canvas, 
originally covered with blue morocco, which has a flap embroidered on 
the inside. The binding is now all gone except the back, and the blue 
morocco is almost entirely worn away from the case. The binding was 
silk-sewed._ The whole book and case were originally a most beautiful 
affair, and its exquisite qualities are by no means vanished yet. The 
case has the common cord to bind it up ; but remnants of a small leather 
cord show that each corner of the flap was thus provided, and that the 
modern cord is not the original mode of tying up the case. 

The present dimensions of the book are 2-J x 2 x i inches ; of the writ- 
ten page, If x 1 inch, exclusive of a border of five parallel lines, the mid- 
dle one gold, the next two red, and the outer ones black, making the 
whole size of the written page 1} x 1| inch. The upper right hand cor- 
ner has the Jacobite diamond of four black dots, but only on the verso 
of each leaf. The writing is very fine and clear Jacobite, 30 lines to a 
page, but so small as to be quite trying to the eyes without a glass. 
Titles and subscriptions are in red, as are also the church-lesson cap- 
tions (in the body of the text) and titles (in the margin). Each Gospel 
is preceded by some ornamentally illuminated leaves, and has also its 
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first page illuminated at the top. The Good Friday vigils and kindred 
lessons are noted in the margin, without numbers ; written in red, with 
a black line about them. The red diamond with black centre, as a 
punctuation mark, is very frequent. The manuscript is the smallest 
Syriac manuscript of the Gospels I ever saw, as well as one of the most 
beautiful and exquisite. 

At present the MS. consists of 148 leaves : Matthew beginning on fol. 
36, and ending fol. 40a ; Mark began fol. 436, and it ends on fol. 67a ; 
Luke began on fol. 716, and it ends on fol. 1126 ; John begins fol. 1156, 
and ends on fol. 146a. The first leaf of Mark and the first leaf of Luke 
are gone, and now replaced by modern blank leaves. The two fly-leaves 
at the end, after John, have only the border ; all the other leaves, pre- 
ceding or following the several Gospels, are illuminated. Probably one 
more illuminated leaf was present before Matthew. With these excep- 
tions the MS. is complete. All that it appears to lack in the text is 
seven verses and a few words of verse 8 at the beginning of Mark, and 
five verses and some words in verse 6 at the beginning of Luke. 

At the end of Matthew a colophon gives 1910 of the Greeks (= A. D. 
1599) as the date of the MS. ; another colophon at the end of Luke gives 
the*probable place as the village of 'Urbish. The writer was Michael, 
a monk and priest, son of Bar Suma. 

The text, so far as a cursory look goes, is like the common Peshitto 
current in the East. It has, for example, i * n ' for t * r * in Luke xxiv. 
32. Of course it does not contain the Pericope de Adaltera. but does 
contain the last twelve verses of Mark. Variants from the printed text 
occur, but none characteristic, so far as I have seen, and mostly nothing 
more than slight transpositions. 

The lessons, both in caption and in extent, are somewhat peculiar ; and 
I therefore give a table entire, with the colophons and subscriptions. 

Title to Matthew : "By the hand of God the Lord of all I begin to 
write the Gospel of Matthew the Apostle, who was one of the twelve. 

[1. i. 1] First." Of the Sunday before the revealed birth of Christ our 
God. 

2. [i. 18] Of the Revelation of Joseph. 

3. [ii. 1] Of the Offering [i. e. Communion] of the Birth of Our Lord. 

4. [ii. 13] Of "Vespers and of Matins of the Slaughter of the Children. 

5. [ii. 19] Of the Offering of the Slaughter of the Children. 

6. [iii. 1] Of Matins of the Epiphany of Our Lord. 

7. [iv. 1] Of Matins of the first Monday of the Fast, and of Matins of 
the Friday of the Forty. 

8. [iv. 12] Of Matins of the 5th Sunday after Epiphany, and of the 
Apostles. 

9. [v. 1] Of the Apostles and Fathers. 

10. [v. 13] Of Mar Bar Sauma, and of Simeon Stylites, and of their 
fellows. 

11. [v. 21] Of Matins of Tuesday before the Fast. 

12. [vi. 1] Of Matins of Wednesday before the Fast. 

13. [vi. 16] Of the second Monday of the Fast. 
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14. [vi. 26] Of Matins of the 5th [Sunday] before the Fast. 

15. [vii. 1] Of the second Tuesday of the Fast. 

16. [vii. 13] Of Matins of Friday of the first week of the Fast. 

17. [viii. 1] Of Dawn of the 2d Sunday of the Fast. 

18. [viii. 14] Of the Offering of the first Saturday of the Fast. 

19. [viii. 23] Of Dawn of the 3d Sunday of the Fast. 

20. [ix. 9] Of Thursday in white [garments, i. e. in albis]. 

21. [ix. 18] Lesson of the Departed. 

22. [ix. 27] Of Matins of the fifth Friday of the Fast. 

23. [ix. 36] Of the Twelve Apostles. 

24. [x. 16] At Commemoration of the Martyrs. 

25. [x. 34] Of Religious persons and the Fathers. 

26. [xi. 1] Of the Offering of John the Baptist. 

27. [xi. 16] Of the third Monday of the Fast. 

28. [xi. 25] Of Dawn of the second Sunday after Epiphany. 

29. [xii. 9] Of the third Saturday of the Fast. 

30. [xii. 22] Of Dawn of the Sunday on which the Fast enters. 

31. [xii. 38] Lesson at Commemoration of the Mother of God [Deipara]. 

32. [xiii. 1] Of the second Wednesday of the Fast. 

33. [xiii. 21] Of the Offering of the Sunday of Priests. 

34. [xiii. 53] Of Vespers of the Beheading of John the Baptist. 

35. [xiv,14] Of the Offering of any Day. 

36. [xiv. 23] Of Vespers of the second Sunday after Resurrection. 

37. [xv. 1] Of the Sunday after Pentecost. 

38. [xv. 21] Of Vespers of the fourth Sunday of the Fast. 

39. [xv. 32] Of the Offering of Any Day. 

40. [xvi. 13] Of Vespers of the Consecration of the Church. 

41. [xvi. 20] Of the 2d Sunday after Pentecost. 

42. [xvi. 28] Of Dawn of the Feast of Tabernacles. 

43. [xvii. 14] Of the third Wednesday of the Fast. 

44. [xvii. 21] Of the third Tuesday of the Fast. 

45. [xviii. 1] Of the third Sunday after Pentecost. 

46. [xviii. 15] Of the fourth Sunday after Pentecost. 

47. [xviii. 23] Of the second Friday of the Fast. 

48. [xix. 1] Of Matins of the Sunday after the Feast of the Cross. 

49. [xix. 13] Of the Father Antonius and his associates. 

50. [xix. 27] Of the chief of the Apostles, Peter. 

51. [ix. 1] Of Paul the Apostle. 

52. [xx. 17] Of the fifth Sunday after Pentecost. 

53. [xx. 29] Of the Offering of the fifth Saturday of the Fast. 

54. [xxi, 1] Of Dawn of the holy Sunday of Hosannas. 

55. [xxi. 18] Of the fourth Thursday of the Fast. 

56. [xxi. 28] Station second of the Night of Monday of the Passion. 

57. [xxii. 1] Station first of the Night of Monday of the holy Passion. 

58. [xxii. 15] Of the Dawn of Tuesday of the Passion. 

59. [xxii. 23] Lesson of the Departed. 

60. [xxii. 34] Of Matins of Tuesday of the Passion. 

61. [xxiii. 13] Of tile Night of Tuesday of the Passion. 
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62. [xxiii. 34] Of "Vespers of the Martyr Stephen. 

63. [xxiv. 3] Of Vespers of the Dedication of the Cross. 

64. [xxiv. 34] Of Supplications. 

65. [xxiv. 45] At the Commemoration of Priests. 

66. [xxv. 1] Of the Genuflexion of "Near the Gates" [i. e. the Monday 
before Palm Sunday] ; and of Holy Women. 

67. [xxv. 14J Of Matins of the Sunday of Priests. 

68. [xxv. 31] Of the Just and Righteous ; and of Friday in white [i. e. 
in albis}. 

69. [xxvi. 1] Of Vespers of Thursday of Mysteries. 

70. [xxvi. 17] Of Matins of Thursday of Mysteries. 

71. [xxvi. 31] Station first of the Night of Friday of the Crucilixion. 

Station second [xxvi. 47]. 

Station third [xxvi. 59]. 

Of Matins [xxvii. 1]. 

Of the Third Hour [xxvii. 19]. 

Of Midday [xxvii. 27]. 

Of the Ninth Hour [xxvii. 46]. 

72. [xxvii. 57] Of Dawn of Saturday of Expectation. 

73. [xxvii. 62] Of Matins of Saturday of Expectation. 

74. [xxviii. 1] Of Dawn of Great Sunday of the Resurrection. 
Colophon to Matthew : 

' Ends the Gospel of Matthew the Apostle, which he spoke in Hebrew 
in Palestine. His prayer be for those who are our fellows. Yea and 
Amen. 

' Lo therefore [I] entreat you, O possessors of varied knowledge, that 
is, priests and deacons who read, with the sacristans, that whenever ye 
read in it ye will pray for him who entreats, sinful and weak, who is 
Michael by his double [i. e. involving duplicity, deceitful] name, but 
not by his work, who wrote [this book] in the year 1910 of the Greeks 
[i. e. A. D. 1599] at the Fast of the Forty Marnaye"' [i. e. Doctors]. 

Of Mark the first leaf is gone, the text beginning in i. 8. The Lesson- 
numbers and captions are as follows : 

2. [i. 14] Of Vespers of the Sunday after Epiphany. 

3. [i. 35] Of Matins of the 2d Sunday of the Fast. 

4. [ii. 1] Of the Offering of the third Sunday of the Fast. 

5. [ii. 18] Of Matins of the third Sunday after Resurrection. 

6. [ii. 23] Of the fourth Sunday of the Fast. 

7. [iii. 13] Of the sixth Sunday after Pentecost. 

8. [iii. 31] Lesson at Commemoration of the Mother of God [Deipara]. 

9. [iv. 24] Of the Saturday of Rest. 

10. [iv. 33] Of Dawn of the fifth Sunday of the Fast. 

11. [v. 1] Of Matins of the fifth Monday of the Fast. 

12. [v. 21] Lesson of the Departed. 

13. [vi. 1] Of the Offering of the sixth Sunday after Epiphany. 

14. [vi. 7] Of the seventh Sunday after Pentecost. 

15. [vi. 14] Of the Offering of the Beheading of John the Baptist. 

16. [vi. 30] Of the Offering of Any Day. 



17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
Tabor 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
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vi. 47] Of Vespers of Friday of the sixth week of the Fast. 

vii. 1] Of Dawn of Wednesday of the Middle of the Fast. 

vii. 24] Of Matins of the fourth Sunday of the Fast. 

viii. 1] Of the Offering of Any Day. 

viii. 11] Of Tuesday in white [in albis]. 

viii. 27] Of the Offering of the Consecration of the Church. 

viii. 34] Of the Commemoration of Martyrs. 

ix. 2] Of the Offering of the Feast of Tabernacles, and Mount 



ix. 141 of t he fourth Monday of the Fast. 

ix. 35] Of the eighth Sunday after Pentecost. 

x. 1] Of the Customary Blessing of Betrothed persons. 

x. 17] Of Vespers of the 4th Sunday after Epiphany. 

x. 28] Of Peter the Apostle. 

x. 35] Of the Offering of the sixth Sunday of the Fast, 

xi. 1] Of Matins of the Sunday of Hosannas. 

xi. 19] Of the 2d Saturday of the Fast. 

xii. 1] Of Matins of Monday of the Passion. 

xii. 18] Of the Departed. 

xii. 28] Of Matins of the fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 

xii. 41] Of Matins of the Glorifying of the Cross. 

xiv. 1] Lesson of Consecration of the Holy Chrism. 

38. [xiv. 27] Station first of the Night of Friday of the Crucifixion. 

Station second [xiv. 43]. 

Station third [xiv. 56 1. 

Of Matins [xv. 1]. 

Of the Third Hour [xv. 11]. 

Of Midday [xv. 27]. 

Of the Ninth Hour [xv. 34]. 

Of Saturday of Expectation [xv. 42]. 

39. [xvi. 1] Of the Offering of Great Sunday of Resurrection. 

40. [xvi. 14] Of the Offering of the Ascension. 
Colophon of Mark : 

'Ends the Holy Gospel of Jesus Christ our God, the Preaching of 
Mark the Evangelist, which he spoke in Latin at Rome the Great. His 
prayer [be] with his fellows and be with us. Yea and Amen.' 

Of Luke the first leaf is wanting, the text beginning in i. 6. The Les- 
son-captions and numbers are as follows : 

2. [i. 26] Of the Annunciation of the Mother of God [Deipara]. 

3. [i. 39] Of the Visit [lit. Going up] of Mary to Elisabeth. 

4. [i. 57] Of the Birth of John. 

5. [ii.l] Of the Night and Matins of the Birth of Our Lord. 

6. [ii. 21] Of Vespers and Matins of the Entering [i. e. Presentation] of 
Our Lord at the Temple. 

7. [ii. 36] Of the Offering of the Entering. 

8. [ii. 41] Of the Sunday after Nativity. 

9. [iii. 1] Of the Offering of Epiphany. 

10. [iii. 21] Of Vespers of the second Sunday after Epiphany. 
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11. [iv. 1] Of Dawn of the first Monday of the Fast. 

12. [iv. 14] Of Matins of the beginning of the Year, and Commemora- 
tion of the Prophets Elijah and Elisha. 

13. [iv. 21] Of Vespers of the fifth Friday of the Fast. 

14. [v. 1] Of Matins of the 2d Sunday after Eesurrection, and of the 
Apostles. 

[15. v. 12] Of Matins of the fifth Sunday of the Fast. 

16. [v. 27] Of the fourth Sunday after Resurrection. 

17. [vi. 6] Of Matins of the fifth Tuesday of the Fast. 

18. [vi. 12] And in Commemoration of the Apostles. 

19. [vi. 20] Of the fourth Friday of the Fast. 

20. [vi. 37] When one goes up to the Pillar, and of Dawn of the first 
Wednesday of the Fast. 

21. [vii. 1] Of the Offering of the fourth Sunday of the Fast. 

22. [vii. 11] Of the Offering of the fifth Sunday of the Fast. 

23. [vii. 18] Of Matins of the fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 

24. [vii. 36] Of the Third Hour of Thursday of Mysteries. 

25. [viii. 1] Of the second Thursday of the Fast. 

26. [viii. 16] Of Mary the Mother of God [Deipara]. 

27. | viii. 21] Of Vespers of the fifth Sunday of the Fast. 

28. [viii. 40] Of Matins of the fifth Sunday of the Fast. 

29. [ix. 1] Of the Apostles, and of the fifth Sunday after Resurrection. 

30. [ix. 12] Of the Offering of Any Day. 

31. [ix. 18] Of the Twelve Apostles. 

32. [ix. 28] Of Matins of the Feast of Tabernacles. 

33. [ix. 37] Of the sixth Monday of the Fast. 

34. [ix. 51] Of the 6th Sunday after Resurrection. 

35. [x. 1] Of Wednesday in albis. 

36. [x. 25] Of Vespers of the sixth Sunday of the Fast. 

37. [x. 31] Of Holy Women [i. e. Female Saints]. 

38. [xi. 1] Of Dawn, Tuesday before the Fast, and of Supplications. 

39. [xi. 14] Of the sixth Tuesday of the Fast. 

40. [xi. 27] Of the Mother of God [Deipara]. 

41. [xi. 37] Of the 6th Wednesday of the Fast. 

42. [xi. 47] Of the Offering of the Annunciation of Zacbarias. 

43. [xii. 1] Of the Commemoration of Martyrs. . 

44. [xii. 16] Of the third Friday of the Fast. 

45. [xii. 32] Of the Obsequies of Bishops. 

46. [xii. 49] Lesson of Supplication [i. e. of the Ninevites]. 

47. [xiii. 1] Of the 2d Sunday after the Feast of the Cross. 

48. [xiii. 10] Of Matins of the sixth Wednesday of the Fast. 

49. [xiii. 22] At Commemoration of the Fathers. 

50. [xiv. 1] Of the fourth Tuesday of the Fast. 

51. [xiv. 25] Of the Tonsure of Monks. 

52. [xv. 11] Of the Fast of the Supplication [i. e. of the Ninevites]. 

53. [xvi. 1] Of Matins of the Sunday on which the Fast enters. 

54. [xvi. 19] Of Dawn, Sunday of the Departed. 

55. [xvii. 1] Of Dawn, first Friday of the Fast, and of Supplications. 
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56. [xvii. 11] Of the Offering of the second Friday of the Fast. 

57. [xvii. 20] Of the third Thursday of the Fast. 

58. [xviii. 1] Of Supplications. 

59. [xviii. 15] Of the Father Antonius, and of his fellows. 

60. [xviii. 35] Of the 6th Thursday of the Fast. 

61. [xix. 11] Of Vespers of the Sunday of Priests. 

62. [xix. 28] Of the Offering of Sunday of Hosannas. 

63. [xix. 41] Of Dawn, Tuesday of Passion. ' 

64. [xx. 1] Station 4 of the Night of Tuesday of Passion. 

65. [xx. 39] Of the Offering of the fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 

66. [xxi. 5] Of the Offering of the Feast of the Cross. 

67. [xxi. 29] Of Dawn of the Sunday after the Feast of the Cross. 

68. [xxii. 1] Of Dawn of the Friday of the Crucifixion. 

69. [xxii. 31] Station first of the Night of Friday of the Crucifixion. 

Station second [xxii. 47]. 

Station third [xxii. 55]. 

Of Dawn [xxii 66]. 

Of the Third Hour [xxiii. 10]. 

Of Midday [xxiii. 26]. 

Of the Ninth Hour [xxiii. 39J. 

Of the Saturday of Expectation [xxiii. 59]. 

70. [xxiv. 1] Of the Night of Great Sunday of the Resurrection. 

71. [xxiv. 13] Of Monday in albis. 

72. [xxiv. 36] Of Matins of Vespers of the Ascension. 
Colophon of Luke : 

' Ends the Gospel of Luke, which he spoke in Alexandria in Greek. 

' There wrote [it] one weak in everything and less than all, who by 
name is a monk and priest, but nevertheless in deed far and distant from 
the uprightness thereof, Michael son of Bar Sum, who is from the vil- 
lage of 'Urbish, who cries, May prayer be made for me.' 

Title to John : 

' Again in the strength of Our Lord we write the Holy Gospel of John 
the Apostle, beloved of Our Lord. First.' 

1. [i. 1] Lesson of Vespers of the Saving Birth of Christ. 

2. [i. 18] Of Matins of the Sunday after Epiphany. 

3. [i. 35] Of the Offering of the Sunday after Epiphany. 

4. [i. 43] Of the Offering of the 3d Sunday after Epiphany. 

5. [ii. 1] Of the Offering of the Sunday on which the Fast enters, and 
of the Mother of God [Deipara]. 

6. [ii. 12] Of the Offering of the Raising of Lazarus. 

7. [iii. 1] Of the Offering of the second Sunday after Epiphany, and of 
Baptism. 

8. [iii. 13] Of Matins of the Middle of the Fast. 

9. [iii. 22] Of John the Baptist, and of Baptism. 

10. [iv. 4] Of the Night of Blessing the Waters, and of Genuflexion. 

11. [iv. 43] Of Dawn of the fifth Sunday of the Fast. 

12. [v. 1] Of Matins of the third Sunday of the Fast. 

13. [v. 19] Of Matins of Sunday of the Departed. 

8 
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14. [v. 30] Of Matins of the 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. 

15. [vi. 1] Of the Offering of the 4th Sunday after Epiphany. 

16. [vi. 16] Of Vespers of the fifth Monday of the Fast. 

17. [vi. 30] Of the Offering of Any Day. 

18. [vi. 47] Of the Offering of Any Day. 

19. [vi. 61] Of Matins of Wednesday of the Passion. 

20. [vii. 1] Of Matins of the fifth Wednesday of the Fast. 

21. [vii. 37] Of the Offering of Basil and Gregorius. 

22. [vii. 45] Of Wednesday of the Passion. 

23. [viii. 12, ordinary numbering ; for the text omits, of course, the 
pericope de adultera.] Of the Offering of the second Sunday after 
Epiphany. 

24. [viii. 28] Of Dawn of Wednesday of Passion, and of Commemora- 
tion of Stephen. 

25. [ix. 1] Of Matins of the sixth Sunday of the Fast. 

26. [x. 1] Of Mar Severus and his fellows, and of the Election of 
Bishops. * 

27. [x. 22] Of Matins of the Consecration of the Church. 

28. [xi. 1] Of the Offering of Friday of the Forty. 

29. [xi.47] Of the Wednesday of Passion. 

30. [xi. 55] Of Matins of the Raising of Lazarus. 

31. [xii. 12] Of the Offering of [the Sunday of] Hosannas. 

32. [xii. 23] Of Matins of the Monday of Passion. 

33. [xiii. 1] Of the Mystical Washing. 

34. [xiii. 31] Of Matins of the 5th Sunday after Resurrection. 

35. [xiv. 1] Of Thomas and Philip, apostles. 

36. [xiv. 15] Of Dawn of the Sunday of Pentecost. 

37. [xv. 8] Of Matins of Pentecost. 

38. [xvi. 4] Of the Offering of Pentecost. 

39. [xvi. 16] Of Dawn of the third Sunday after Resurrection. 

40. [xvi. 31] Of Matins of the sixth Sunday after Resurrection, and of 
the Election of Priests and Deacons. 

41. [xvii. 13] Of the third Sunday after the Feast of the Cross, and of 
the Election of Priests and Deacons. 

42. [xviii. 1] Station first of the Night of Friday of the Crucifixion. 

Station second [xviii. 12]. 

Station third [xviii. 19]. 

Of Matins [xviii. 28]. 

Of the Third Hour [xviii. 38]. 

Of Midday [xix. 13]. 

Of the Adoration of the Cross [xix. 25]. 

Of the Saturday of Expectation [xix. 38]. 

43. [xx. 1] Of Matins of Sunday of Resurrection. 

44. [xx. 19] Of Vespers of New Sunday. 

45. [xx. 26] Of Matins of New Sunday. 

46. [xxi. 1] Of the Offering of New Sunday. 

47. [xxi. 15] Of Simeon Cephas, and the Election of Bishops. 

48. [xxi. 20] Of John the Apostle. 
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Colophon of John : 

' Ends the Holy Gospel, the preaching of John the Apostle, which he 
spoke in Greek in the city Ephesus. His prayer be for us in the three 
worlds. Yea and Amen.' 

It seems best to give the Syriac of those parts of the colophons of 
Matthew and Luke which give the date and writer's name. Of Matthew : 

£u*j pais . )&jkaio |i 2*|_i til n o) ; aa^ ■ «.q«^ i.\i*ibi |oi 

w^k iSL±,Z SLS ,Oj-C^5 j.*~ s*&^£J ^^i>? M 3 -*? ^^ i—^H 5 ' i 1 *Vl* v PO 

. 1 t **iSo 0X0 . )q*,i\ ]Vi*^i . \«)-nV> 001? 11«mVio }^Jui jiw.ay. 

Of Luke : 

>ojla? ,-io ^▲J) . v^s ,__^ j — i^_so i Sin . \>»Sn w^jjoo L*ls ^shjs 

t • ■ 

wSijitSr *. a«lai _ie | S*iSno -» ■■? , -.V-. ^cj_s P) . ) * . * ^ ~ j_.j^? 

* Abbreviated for -<na*Jos . 

23. On a Manuscript of the Peshitto New Testament, with the 
Tradition of the Apostles ; by Professor Isaac H. Hall, of New 
York City. 

This manuscript, until lately, was owned by Kasha ' Aushana 
(M-4-ai J-fca) of Oroomiah in Persia, who obtained it, I believe, in 
Kochanes ; and it was brought to America by his son-in-law, the Rev. 
J. N. Wright, a missionary at Salmas, through whose kindness I was 
permitted to examine it. It is now the property of Col. Elliott F. 
Shepard, of New York, who continues the courtesy extended by its 
former possessor. 

The dimensions of the book are 10 x 7 x 4J inches ; the binding now 
somewhat dilapidated, of heavy boards covered with leather, and 
that again with coarse linen, and showing places where clasps were 
formerly attached. The material of the manuscript is thickish parch- 
ment or vellum, of which there are 25 quires of ten leaves each, and 
one more of six leaves. The New Testament begins on fol. 36,' and 
ends on quire 26, fol. 2a. (The numbering of the first quire, however, 
begins with the first page of the New Testament.) There are thus sev- 
eral fly-leaves, of which something is to be said farther on. The writ- 
ing is a good Estrangela, generally 30 lines to the page, but sometimes 
only 29, occupying on each page a space of 71 x 4J inches, the lines run- 
ning clear across the written page. 
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In general appearance and style of writing, and indeed in origin and 
date, this manuscript is to be classed with the one obtained by Dr. 
Asahel Grant, brought to this country by Justin Perkins, and now in 
the A. B. C. F. M. Library at Boston ; with another one brought to 
this country by Mr. (now Rev. Mr.) Neesan, and now, I believe, tem- 
porarily on deposit in New York ; and very nearly with still another, 
brought from Oroomiah by the Rev. James E. Rogers, and now the 
property of the Union Theological Seminary in New York. 

The manuscript is pointed after the Nestorian manner, having also 
the mark naghdda everywhere. Most of the punctuation is ancient, 
though some is either retraced or modern. The writing is careful and 
good, but with here and there a slip, by omission or otherwise, which 
the scribe himself or a later hand has corrected. A number of mar- 
ginal notes, here and there in the volume, have been carefully obliter- 
ated, and, with one or two exceptions, are undecipherable. The right- 
hand upper corner of each page is marked with a diamond of black 
dots. The quire-numbers have an exceedingly simple ornamentation : 
a red diamond of dots with two small black circles in it, at each side 
of the number, and another similar diamond at the foot of the page, 
at each corner (but on no other pages than those bearing the quire- 
numbers). The same kind of a diamond marks off the longer para- 
graphs in the text, is doubled to mark off the sections (L»— »» »), and is 
used with the section-numbers in the margin. 

The Syriac sections are numbered separately (in the margin) for each 
Gospel and for the Acts ; the Catholic Epistles are numbered continu- 
ously as one book, and the Pauline Epistles (including Hebrews) as 
another. Here and there are traces of a double numbering, the second 
series being continuous from the beginning to the end of the New Tes- 
tament ; but this double numbering is now present and legible only 
from section 18 (128), in 1 Corinthians onward. (This double numbering 
is correct : Matthew has 22 sections ; Mark, 13 ; Luke, 22 ; John, 20 ; 
Acts, 25-; Catholic Epistles, 7; Pauline Epistles, including Hebrews, 
55 : in all, 165). Of Church-Lesson notes I find but one in the whole 
volume, viz. at 1 Corinthians xv. 20 ]h^ i > jiwSL*.? U^H 3 ^soZ ' Next, 

Lesson of Great Saturday,' i. e. that before Resurrection, or Easter. 
Of the marginal notes, one specimen will serve, at ' Simon the Leper,' 
Matthew xxvi. 6. The note reads : ' He was the father of Lazarus and 
of Mary and of Martha.' 

The Titles and Subscriptions to the several books are of the simplest 
sort, and, with the lesson-note above stated, are in red. They have no 
ornament, but run on continuously with the text. The following is a 
schedule of them (in translation) : 

Quire 1, fol. 36.] ' [Relying] on the strength of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we begin to write the Holy Gospel, the preaching of Matthew.' 

Q. 4, fol. 7a.] ' Ends the Holy Gospel, the preaching of Mattthew, 
which he preached in Hebrew in Palestine. Again, the Holy Gospel, 
the preaching of Mark.' 
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Q. 6, fol. 8a.] 'Ends the Gospel of Mark, which he spoke in Latin 
at Rome. Holy Gospel, the preaching of Luke.' 

Q. 10, fol. 46. j ' Ends the Holy Gospel of Luke, which he spoke in 
Alexandria. Again, the Holy Gospel, the preaching of John.' 

Q. 13, fol. 3a.] ' Ends the writing of the Gospel of John, which he 
spoke in Greek at Ephesus. End of the writing of the Four Illustrious 
Evangelists, Matthew and Mark and Luke and John. Glory to Him 
who helped them and to Him who strengthened them. Yea and 
Amen. Again, we write the Acts of the Blessed Apostles.' 

Q. 16, fol. 106.] ' Ends the Acts of the Blessed Apostles. Again, the 
Epistle of the Apostle James.' 

Q. 17, fol. 4a.] ' Ends the Epistle of the Apostle James. Again, 
the Epistle of the Apostle Peter.' 

Q. 17, fol. 8a.] ' Ends the Epistle of the Apostle Peter. Again, the 
Epistle of the Apostle John.' 

Q. 18, fol. 2a.] ' Ends the Epistle of the Apostle John. Epistle to 
the Romans.' 

Q. 19, fol. 66.] ' Ends the Epistle to the Romans, which was written 
from Corinth. Again, the First Epistle to the Corinthians.' 

Q. 21, fol. 16.] 'Ends the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
was written from Philippi of Macedonia. Again, the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians.' 

Q. 22, fol. 16.] ' Ends the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
was written from Philippi of Macedonia. Again, the Epistle to the 
Galatians.' 

Q. 22, fol. 6a.] ' Ends the Epistle to the Galatians, which was 
written from Rome. Again, the Epistle to the Ephesians.' 

Q. 23, fol. la.] ' Ends the Epistle to the Ephesians [here a caret, and 
marginal note in which the place of writing the Epistle is given, 
and seeming to read ' which was written from Rome,' or perhaps' 
' Corinth]. Again, the Epistle to the Philippians.' 

Q. 23, fol. 66. J ' Ends the Epistle to the Philippians [in margin, a 
contemporary note adds ' which was written from Rome']. Again, the 
Epistle to the Colossians.' 

Q. 23, fol. 8a.] ' Ends the Epistle to the Colossians, which was 
written from Rome. Again, the [' First ' is inadvertently omitted] 
Epistle to the Thessalonians.' 

Q. 24, fol. la.] ' Ends the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, which 
was written from Athens. Again, the Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians.' 

Q. 24, fol. 2a.] ' Ends the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, which 
was written from Laodicea. Again, the First Epistle to Timothy.' 

Q. 24, fol. 66.] ' Ends the First Epistle to Timothy, which was 
written from Athens. Again, the Second Epistle to Timothy.' 

Q. 24, fol. 9a.] ' Ends the Second Epistle to Timothy, which was 
written from Rome. Again, the Epistle to Titus.' 

Q. 25, fol. la.] ' Ends the Epistle to Titus, which was written from 
Nicopolis. Again, the Epistle to Philemon.' 
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Q. 25, fol. lb.] 'Ends the Epistle to Philemon, which was written 
from Rome. Again, the Epistle to the Hebrews.' 

Q. 26, fol. 2a.] ' Ended is the Epistle to the Hebrews, which was 
written from Italy.' 

Its New Testament text I have not collated, but only examined in 
spots. It is, to all appearance, carefully written, and it seems to fol- 
low the common text current among all great bodies of the Syrians 
in the later centuries : reading ' church of Christ ' in Acts xx. 28 ; 
' apart from God ' in Hebrews ii. 9 ; \ «n ■ for | «n . in Luke xxiv. 32, 

and so on. Of course it does not contain the Pericope de Adultera, 
John vii. 53-viii. 11 ; nor the text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, 
1 John v. 7 ; but' in general it contains the peculiarities to be expected. 
It is a fine manuscript, and its testimony to the preservation of the 
text in the age when it was written, and to the linguistic matters in- 
cluded, make it a source of congratulation that the manuscript is to 
be retained in this country. 

Its age, date, and the place where it was written, appear in the colo- 
phon, which follows immediately after the subscription to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, given above. It is written in red and black ink, the 
colors alternating with sentences or other marked portions. It reads 
as follows (the paragraphs into which it is here divided representing 
the black and red portions ; beginning with the black, since the pre- 
ceding colophon to the Epistle to the Hebrews is red) : 

,_-oai? . \Zf* Jjj^-.» pm \s>ka <jio ,»ai»fi yi\». [Q. 26, fol. 2 a. 

. ) * Vi ■■ o — lAjko }\^o ^ool^s ■ .—a - - , 

i 

// I 

. |: i i »n ) jJojo . i^-j-o Jjisairj jjoi j^ka ,_*, ^s>llz\ 

^^ . £Uie? lf£L» ^I^aIo -j^ J.4«_*^2L= ^--jJ [Q. 26. fol. 2 b. 

_io ausL* ya±SB w^.oio |Ai .^^ | .- t ^»v )im.. <,„ VvV « A\n . • om 

lymSn* o ))\i*'vi.iO > i*V A1 t s . jjoi ^sius J - *-> Vi it * ) -m . V ^ > 

-OS . Uu%a U^4? JaJ^oa.? ai — .£ — .) ? . J^j'L.? j a-.-Vv.-V -Ya 

■:■ ^ » V > ^ZyZe |)ie L^ 2JL4- . ■ V.va»„ -j 
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tfflsL* -jio . \^s- r *- r &3 |_^I05Ojj p j .-i | Sge . j-«Ja~ tffljj giZn iS. Vino 

£-■) 1 .4. V ] ^oinVinlo -sia_ij_jLlJ | «« *V . j-i^jic? j ni\etj |si_X. 

. ■ iV) ci^nN. a i-JOL3 ai-n\iSe JZjli^o 

|Vi*n V'H? wiOQjsjiD . bi & >Smn > \i\qlee . l^-j*-" |1 1 »^e _o j^ob 

^ainSS -*jj.Z)j ) Vi >.; }2w^o — 1c nmi 
M-o v»sias)j |2^o?o ^oiOfilj jlViS ^o? . pOoii.? IfrVoS? <*siala _^> ,-» 

o] )jaa Jj • i^ i S^ Jjoi |^2i*ai? ^»S i] ^o als'io Jm^\ ['<■" 
osi ^-.) v a4aii.Zo ^a^^Zo ^sxsihhjaJ. (3 ,0 mi t>Z |i.eLS o] JJai*| 

. £..,»,Vigi] nltVai^j; 

jioj^p il? >.Z n\ . M V vi^ al^ . ,oao 2l.| }jso_» Jo i_i2t=Z)o & M \i 

^__io Jia-"?' < iSu also . kijInN ^'«Si J3» aVin^o . & .jj^a ■- 0,5^0 
M-*?> |ioa*s )0*iu >oi> <J-.-i)? aiifli. t-jJi^. M"»»°i ^a'si-? on 

i «V| ^oaZaii., Ani 

• ^ol ^ooiZo^js jyiZLl ^o vi is Z^a, [Q. 26. fol. 23 a. 
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. . iSnSsS ai'tZ) _io i->r^? oijju) "" -j*"' 



// 

The translation is as follows : 

Ends in the help of our Lord flit, in Our Helper Our Lord] this book 
of the New Testament, whose sections are all together a hundred and 
sixty-five. Glory and honor and praise and worship to him upon 
whose strength [relying] we began, and with aid and help from whom 
we have finished. 

This book, now, was written in the holy habitation [i. e. convent] 
and dwelling of piety, brilliant in athletes, of Mar Michael, fellow of 
the angels, whose seat was placed by the Holy Spirit on the bank of 
the Tigris and above the Hasna, 'Ebraya [i. e. Hebrew fortress] and 
the city of Mussul. His prayer [be] within the orthodox faithful. 
Amen. 

This book received the close of its completion in the year one thou- 
sand and five hundred and seventeen years of the kingdom of the 
Greeks [i. e. A.D. 1206], which is of the dominion of the blessed Ara- 
bians (i-k_ a — iff, sons of Ishmael, the year six hundred and two years ; 

and in the mediatorship of the general father and ruler of the patri- 
archal throne Mar Y(h) ab Allaha, Catholicos of the East — Christ pre- 
serve him and establish him perpetually, and keep both the church 
and her children by his prayers. Amen. 

The writer, now, weak and sinful, and foul with his defilements, is 
by name the monk Mark, far remote from that which is becoming to 
the name that is called upon him, one of the sons of the convent of 
r— =3i_L. ('Ahbd),* who by the labor of his hands and the sweat of his 

face acquired for himself this treasure full of life [i. e. of salvation]. 
I pray you, fathers and rabbans and mare who shall meet with this 
book, that if ye find a slip or error or defect, ye will not hasten to 
blame or curse, as if he had been exceedingly negligent ; because Our 
Lord is my witness that I have toiled with all my strength, and ac- 
cording to my ability I have labored and striven ; and if love is in you, 
Eray ye for my weakness, for it has not been told to you from that 
oly mouth how great is your goodness. 

And be ye upright in love, and be ye equal, without forbidding, in 
heart. And entreat ye, for the sake of love, from Him that giveth 
bountifully, for the reader with him [i. e. with the scribe], that he 
may obtain mercy with those who are shown mercy in the day of 
judgment, by the strength of your prayers. Amen. 

* The upper horizontal stroke of the ^s in this name has either been pur- 
posely erased or has decayed away ; so that there is some doubt whether the 
scribe did not intend |_»si_^ 'afore mentioned.' I do not know of a convent 
by the name fSiaCz. . 
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Remembered be all the brethren strangers journeying [Q. 86, fol. 3 a] 
in the way of the crucifixion with our Lord ; and may we be aided 
by their prayers. 



In truth, O brothers, as a ship [cometh] to the haven, which driven 
by the billows hopes for the quiet and peaceful haven, so the last line 
[cometh] to the writer. 



Blessed be God forever, and praised be his name for generation of 
generations. 



Blessed be the honor of the Lord from his place forever. 



Whoso loves not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be accursed. 

The four long lines or dashes, separating the last few paragraphs, 
in the foregoing text and translation, represent ornamental lines. 

This colophon shows the book to have been written A.D. 1206. A 
few other dates, giving a partial history of the codex, occur in notes 
on the fly leaves. Most of these notes are rather hard — some very hard 
— to decipher ; and I may have made some mistakes. I give them, 
however. 

The first occurs on the second page of the first fly-leaf after the col- 
ophon, written in a rather hasty hand. I give it line for line : 

p>£->?> poi i-c^-aX lr«-J 

!&-£*■)} i-=^a-£s ^-a; 1! > »V< p] lz r » 

y Iff » .jfio ^j-* 5 ? V*-*i-° IjVnS _io 

) »« tV ^i»a-*_. ,jicj p^aas 

' v 'j .' p >" tr^>? pk»r° Ij^nSS 

j- H » m i S j 1 Vi igi^oi °-^^ aiZa^, 

igl as] ,_=>? lr^°? |iSniie li-*^ 5 ? 

■ 1 « " i — ci^i-J li-xn^ liVinS; 

f i 

« 1 > S ;o .« -i\ ai^ta _ io Pr» )n\,*i I'ou^o 9] 

9 
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i-"r-* ' * 'r 8 l^- kS r'r^ s ]A i\n; !«■[■*?*] 

tnJ^aao jil'n'.\ yshZ] \Ll±£>o «l[??j 

•'"•'I • u ]si^)]o ovoo xlise . . . 

In English : The seller of this book of the New Testament am I, the 
weak Rabban Saulaqa, who brought it from the holy convent of Mar 
Sergius, by commandment of our Lord Jesus Christ, to the holy con- 
vent of Mar Ezekiel. His prayer [be] within the faithful for the ad- 
mirable monk and admirable director Rabban Abu Nesir, who is to- 
day the director of the convent itself mentioned. Its second letter be- 
tween me and him, with a rejoicing heart, from all my heart and 
mind. There is no man whatsoever, living or dead, that is his (or, its) 
master with him in this matter of the transaction (lit. word). God [is] 
the deliverer of power, heaven, and earth. I the weak servant of 
Jesus (or, ' Ebed Yeshu,' or 'Odisho'), bishop of the monastery of the 
patriarchal cell, at the beginning of the month Adar and in the year 
1627 of the Greeks, at the commandment of [the patriarchal cell ?] and 
between him and me. And to God be the glory. Amen. 

The date here given answers to March 1st, A.D. 1316. In the seventh 
line, jlN^n^ o is plainly written, but the first >s is obviously an error 
for ^o , and I have translated it with this correction. At the end of 
the second line, )£— ■ &_•]? is written with the contraction for \Z, 
and seems to be an addition after -*b — •]? was written and left. I 
have translated as if the last ] were an error for oi . If the last char- 
acter is no part of the writing, then the rendering is ' who am from 
the holy convent,' etc. The last four lines seem to be the attestation 
of the bishop, since 'Rabban,' above, hardly applies to an office of 
that high grade. 

Lest some future peruser of the manuscript should be misled in at- 
tempting to decipher this note, I will state that between its right-hand 
edge and the edge of the leaf is written another note, sometimes pro- 
jecting between the lines of the one here given, and sometimes seem- 
ing a part of it. But it is in a later, coarser, quite different hand, 
and reads as follows (marking the lines by a perpendicular stroke) : 

| >=uoZ] . . | | ... j-.Zo= . . | ^io II.mViN J v niy | „_soi ^» Noi 
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' These things then are enough for the weak from . . . Have mercy 
. . . Christ have mercy in the love of Jesus. Amen. Yea, Amen.' The 
words seem to be a late appendage to a treatise written on the fly- 
leaves, to be mentioned farther on ; since they are written directly at 
its close. 

The matter of the above note seems to imply that another note, un- 
dated , is earlier ; though nothing in its style of writing gives any se- 
cure indication of its age. It is written twice, though only once in 
full : 

> , ffl » .^ yss ^»jioj 

UDOOS *»j^£50 

I *1 tl'i — >\gi _^e 

'It is the New [Testament] of [the convent of] Mar Sergius and of 
Mar Bacchus. Whoever steals it, a curse be upon him.' 

(The next date in order, A.D. 1379, will be spoken of further on, 
since it occurs at the end of the treatise above referred to.) 

The next legible note is as follows : 

1*** jlio ]Jai ^s&^^ ]JLcc ^^ 

j-»| t M ■ ) nlVl pSLS \\ - -" I*,] 

[P]]_»,a^ ^j ja=Z Uf? ]iL^e 

> ffl » .,, r« ^t^s? i--*-<i-c Ir^sa^ _io? 

| * S ^ale _^e BiSn.to su^i fS 

Zn«Vii ^otn^ vJSsi_iO ]}JL2B 

The word J-^-J-^ in the seventh line appears to be the same as the 
Zs —^ z in Brit - Muss. MS. Eich 7169, fol. 249, where are mentioned 
'250 tangae of pure silver.' (See Rosen and Forshall's Cat., p. 37, 
where a foot-note defines it as ' Monetae species apud Persas,' and re- 
fers to ' Meninski, t. i. col. 1436.' In English the note reads : 
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The prosperous brother, the late priest, the excellent monk, the 
blessed cenobite, Rabban 'Ausha[na], from the holy convent of Mar 
Sergius, was diligent and acquired this book of life [i. e. salvation], 
rescuing it and taking it from the hated [or, inimical] Moguls, and giv- 
ing them the sum of five tange ; a useful service that breaks down 
pride. And this remembrance was written in the year 1738 of the 
Greeks. And to God be the glory. 

This date answers to A.D. 1437. 

Another very old note, written in green ink, but now almost wholly 
obliterated, gave a date in the era of the Greeks, which is wholly gone. 

It speaks of some one's having bought it in the year of the Greeks, 

appears to pray for blessing on the owner and the reader, declares 

that no man whatsoever [except ?] has a right to lay his hand 

upon it, begs somebody's prayers, and ends with ' yea and amen.' 

Another note, in verse, is as follows : 

\*^iZ j-iflo? Zi-ii ^a; . r*>o jjffi j^£»ao ^c? 

' 9 * 

v-Jt-ij-io \olJSo'no ^e?Lj? • '?o lA-si-t-A) L»_{lm 



<oiil!Ls — ^o jliV] ) n'ln 4. . jj-uZ^ JJL.5 )oa*S) 

# 

Reading this effusion by columns, it may be translated thus : 

There looked in this book and gazed 
The sinner who by family and generation [is] 
Hananyeshu' [Hananisho'] Siala, who hoped 
That in the day of judgment he would be free ; 

Who by the grace of the Lord [is] the doorkeeper 
Of T&ron and of Rustaqa. Written 
In the year 1894 of Javan ; and to Jah 
[Be] continued praise from all 

Created beings, Amen. 

To translate it in the way one would expect to do at first sight, across 
the whole line, would force things ; and besides, the versification is not 
so clear in the second column as in the first. Anyway, the versifica- 
tion breaks down utterly in the second line of the second column, and 
the prose begins with v^-ijjo . Up to that point there is scansion and 
rhyme. 

The date answers to A. D. 1583. Taron is a place mentioned in Bar 
Ebraya's Chronicle (ed. Brans and Kirsch, p. 163). Rustaqa is proba- 
bly that near Lake Oroomiah. 
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From all these notes, together with the colophon to the New Testa- 
ment, the early history of the manuscript is pretty clear. It was 
written A. D. 1206, in the convent of Mar Michael, at Mosul, by Mark, 
a monk of the convent of r— — " — i> • It was afterwards the property of 

the convent of Mar Sergius and Mar Bacchus. Rabban SaulaqA of the 
convent of Mar Sergius sold it to Eabban Abu Nesir, rector of the 
convent of Mar Ezekiel, A. D. 1316. The " tradition " on the fly-leaves 
(to be mentioned next) was written A. D. 1379. Some time before (or 
possibly in) A. D. 1427, Rabban ' Aushana of the convent of Mar Ser- 
gius redeemed it from the predatory Moguls, who had captured it. 
Hananyeshu' (Chananisho') appears to have owned the book in A. D. 
1583. Its later history is unknown, except that its recent owner, 
Kasha 'Aushana, purchased it some years ago from a monastery church 
in Kochanes, in the mountain region of the Nestorians. 

The most interesting matter of the fly-leaves, however, is a Syriac 
composition of the sort of which a Greek specimen is to be seen in the 
addenda to the Chronicon Paschale in Migne's Patrologia Orceca, vol. 
92, col. 1060 etc., ascribed to Dorotheus or Epiphanius. (See also my 
account of a Greek Hagiologic Manuscript in the Philadelphia Library, 
in these Proceedings for May, 1886.) It is a Tradition respecting the 
lives of the Apostles and of the Seventy disciples, and occupies four 
pages on the fly-leaves preceding the New Testament, with three and 
one third pages after the end of the New Testament. The scribe attri- 
butes it to Eusebius. So far as I know, this text is unique. 

The writing began with an imitation of the oldest Estrangela, but, as 
the scribe either became fatigued or forgot himself, he gradually set- 
tled into the Nestorian script of his time. The writing is much de- 
faced, and in nearly every line are portions exceedingly difficult to 
decipher. I give the whole text, line for line, underscoring the words 
written in red. The points, which originally were pretty fully sup- 
plied, are much defaced ; and generally no attempt is made to repro- 
duce them here. 

Elsewhere in the Syriac literature I find mentioned only two manu- 
script compositions which seem to have any near . resemblance to 
this. See Wright's Catalogue of Brit. Mus. MSS., 792 and 998. The 
first, in B. M. Addit. 14,601, has a treatise on " When and how the 
Apostles suffered death," 

]^ r o ] m. N m U^oso }-WJ , etc. 

with another immediately following "On the Seventy-two Disciples 
and the False Apostles in their time." The other, in B. M. Addit. 
17,193, contains a treatise " Showing how the Apostles and the seventy 
disciples were sent forth, where they taught, and where they died." 

• i i ViN Z }-Lai|o . ) mS «. <_io fi. w^s «£-»■] |J-a»1? • ll=a->j j-*-"? ^CioZ 
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The title of the first seems to accord better with the Greek compositions ; 
the latter, with our present one. The manuscript in which the latter 
occurs is a collection of various sorts, bearing date A. D. 874.* 

Is,*, K 1 . ^ Zs j M .* v ^o-»_ ^_^ ? U- w^ [MS. fol. 1 b. 

9 t 

■ i|.«Sr); ]^ysLD ■ "- '•'■""I ^jio? jJ-iZoiej 

l' I I |" 



•oouiZaioo .an inl ,, > NSo ^ooiZoooij ■ ^^ oiii. 
■ iSnto jjai^Z ),n»\>,; i.N i -oi ^j \-i-T ) -"^ -■• 

!,-«, ft^s ^s | i»«N t ■> ^tj «_i ^oSV *- 5 
]i^| i N iioi JJoi . ^.i^aJ? i^taA/ _^£ . ]ooi v*oioi_] 

• » 

]ooio . fli|lN yu|; ooi . |,1 «m r? ai& « T~>; )Zyi 
i* ' 

■» * •• i 

. |a^J_Bijj5 )-,-»ViNZ a-jjDZ] _^Zs . j^ ]t'J_». ]|^> 
i> i' "" » 

i Site — «i mS ovs jooio . j^coorj^. ■ aXa . \?Z _1do 20 

■• # •• 

Xto . iSnto ]jJio h^Z A1 ta . | v - * - ^o»p ous^o . , ■' - 

i* • 
* * # # •• 

(-.Zonwi ]ja] oicm>] vjoo]j,j] |^Jo*? 
• i» » » i** » 

,* * , , ,*,*? ,* * ' 

* " !*__ * • • I 

poi . ^ oNna l; \4-ZLt* —io : )ooi <+<nohJ\ ],_. 15 

• > ' i 
i * • i i 

: aanVifl.qN v*j£_t) -sitoo . ^^Doi*. | •")-' i^s] 



* The third composition in this MS. deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived. It contains the Pericope de Adultera, John viii. 3-11. It is said to be in 
a certain copy of the Gospels belonging to a certain bishop, but not found in 
other copies, and begins, ' On a certain day [lit. on one of the days] as Jesus was 
teaching, they brought to him a woman who was found pregnant by adultery,' etc. 
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^oio, YViNZ ]2^Z avlai, — *9 ob^ . JZ,^. itljO |Iso 

_S9&A ]ooi» 001 u»fl « ft 1 J jiu>Z]o £^»io _ieZo 
/ ' 

^oooifS )Zn i nN ^?2i^.]© | iii jJJX) Joanna] 20 

■ //» 

Jjjaiamo ] an a mo] ^}^s looij ooi uonqj ni\i^o 



JAZoleo ]ZsJsls \J ol^j ooi ,_l~a_i ]$alfi \s/|o 
■ w i i i ■ ■ 

«#*""■■ -i 

ooi) ..... NaV .Z — L»o_. _.j oi.iqS . U)ntitq|i jadZ)o 

. ^jsQjusjjs ^nnm=<l ]ooij ooi . |_$a£xJ]o] 25 

, ipn —thZo . m'fSio ^.J i_*j] P? ^. ,aJ| ^as 

. . }-flmN,-Jo|; ol^»49 j, i k I V;o . aeansjjs L^\ 

' i 

r*>\ ■ )l » N ^ ^si-s looij . gi.. Vi\ Z ^-1-a-) pj-lo [MS.fol.2a. 

■ , It III 

. gift! «| V ]. -i A i -'*"' \fs\ _1mQ_.? moio<i| ■ "^" v - 30 



l' » # « 

*' 

^ ' ' ' t * 

|ooi »»oio£_i] I^.Juuo _lo ooi usj uon q « S « s 1 " ~j ' * 



i' i ■ ,i 

mi f I 

i\*±D ai£>o . jU| i Wiq-i IZji. jj^o . jUj jfHi°^o 35 

,V1 » ^ n>'Q . i| ms |Zo,iiAi-i _.j j_^u . j in -*)" 

. J)Ocjl-5 {^fi^ ,-io ]ooi ^oioi_j >o\ » ;o] _lo j^oo]Z 

V^i«5o j_o,JaiiiO jL^ooi^o }-.,Vi\o i-ioZ-paii. ^V i Jjoi 
* ' * t It' I ' II I 
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9 i " * ' S , 

< i 1 ■>• ' i> < 

^ 9' $ s ' # •' 

jM-iflo ^oijo^s (sdnao oij__a^ ,1 --*^ 3i_>£»]o . A^^o 40 
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$ 5 9 * » •'' 



< / 1 
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' «. V 1 9 11 
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» 1 t 1 1 

Zu] |]) . ^ i-J-£Xk, ,_io . ]ooi ^oioi_) j^a-j^o _ie jlSiStS^ j?oau 55 

1 ' 1 1 

* 9 . , 1 , ., 

9 * ' ■ 

j-f ^1*' <-^e p&i* ^gin^Nii _. o ^^^ . . jSn\ ai^s) |^a» ^i|; ^ols 
» » ■ ,i • 

9 1999 

l. N . n . mo jZji, pso liN.n . mi o J-r^i^> 1r=io . V*so? ? [MS. fol. 26. 
111 1 1 1 1 fi # 
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* This line is almost hopelessly obliterated, and the first and the last words are 
the only ones I feel sure of. 
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At the end of line 117 there is an asterisk calling attention to a mar- 
ginal note, which note is given twice, with a little variation ; once in 
the side margin, the other time at the foot. At the foot, it is 

At the side, it is [3 undecipherable words] Mi | -'^ v -'' k. **y~ ]->- t . .-. 

Or, in English : ' And the rest, see after the New [Testament] ; ' ' And 
the rest, see the end. . . . I finish there.' The note refers, of course, 
simply to the continuance of the matter on the fly-leaves at the end of 
the book. 

The following is a translation of the " Tradition :" 

[Relying] on the strength of our Lord Jesus Christ, we begin to 
write the history of the MauthranS of Eusebius of Caesarea, which are 
related by him concerning the origins and concerning the births and 
the deaths of the Holy Apostles. Know therefore that the Apostles 
are twelve, and seventy. 

Simeon, in the first place, the chief of the Apostles, was from Beth- 
saida, of the tribe of Naphtali. This one, then, preached in Antioch first, 
and built therein a church, the first of all churches, which was in the 
house of Qasiane (Cassianus), him whose son, who was one year old, he 
restored to life. And there the disciples were called Christians. And 
from there he went up to Rome, and was there twenty and seven 
years. And the wicked Nero crucified him, in the year three hundred 
and seventy and six of the Greeks [A. D. 65]. 

Andrew his brother preached in Scythia and Nicomedia and in Achaia, 
and built a church in Byzantia, and there he died and was buried. 
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John the Evangelist also was from Beth-saida, of the tribe of Zebu- 
lun. This one preached in Asia first ; and afterwards he was banished 
to the island of Patmos, by Tiberius Caesar ; and then he went to 
Ephesus, and built there a church. And there he died and was buried. 

And there went thither with him three disciples :* Ignatius, he who 
afterwards became bishop in Antioch, and was thrown to the wild 
beasts at Rome ; and Polycarpus, he who afterwards became bishop in 
Smyrna, and was consumed in the tire ; John, he to whom he en- 
trusted the priesthood and gift of the episcopate after him. He, now, 
having lived a very long time, died and was buried in Ephesus ; and 
John the disciple of the Evangelist, he who became bishop in Ephesus, 
celebrated his obsequies. For he had commanded them that no one 
should know his sepulchre ; and there are two sepulchres in Ephesus, 
both that which is concealed, of the Evangelist himself, and another 
of John his disciple, who wrote the Revelation; for he said that from 
the mouth of the Evangelist he heard everything that he wrote. 

James the brother of John preached in his city, Bethsaida, and in it 
he built a church. But Herod Agrippa killed him one year after the 
ascension of our Lord, and he was laid in Aqar, a city of Marmaraiqe. 

Philip also was from Bethsaida, of the tribe of Asher. This one 
preached in Phrygia and in Pamphylia and in Pisidia. And he built a 
church in Pisidia, and there he died and was buried. And he lived in 
the apostleship twenty and seven years. 

Thomas was from Jerusalem, of the tribe of Judah. This one made 
disciples of the Parthians and the Medes and the Huns (Huzaye) and 
the Indians ; and because he baptized the daughter of the king of the 
Indians, [the latter] pierced him with a spear, and he died. And they 
brought his body to Haran, and laid it in Edessa, the city blessed of 
Messiah God. 

Matthew the Evangelist was from the city Nazareth, of the tribe of 
Issachar. This one preached in Palestine, and in Tyre and in Sidon. 
And he went as far as to Geb6 . . . and be died and was laid in An- 
tioch of Pisidia. 

Bartholomew was from En-Dor, of the tribe of Issachar. This one 
preached in interior Armenia and in Ardasher and in Qatrabaul and 
in Darbizan and in Peruharman or [Feruharman]. And after he had 
lived thirty years in the apostleship, Rastach king of the Armenians 
crucified him, and he was buried in the church which he had built in 
Armenia. 

Judah son of James, he who is called Thaddeus, which is Lebbeus, 
was from Jerusalem, of the tribe of Judah. This one [preached] in 
Lad [i. e. Lud or Lydda] and in Antoridds and in Aroz. And he was 
stoned in Ar6z and there died and was buried. 

Simeon the Zealot was from Galilee, of the tribe of Ephraim. This 
one was in Shemshat [i. e. Samosata] and in Paryan and in Zenugma 
and in Aleppo and in Qansherin. And lie built a church in Qords 
(Cyrus), and there died and was buried. 

Judas the betrayer was from Scariuta, of the tribe of Gad ; but there 
are some who say that he was of the tribe of Dan, which was likened 
to a serpent, since like a serpent he devoured Our Lord. But there came 
in his stead Matthias, of the tribe of Reuben, and preached in Illyria and 
in Sicilia, and built a church in Sicilia, and there died and was buried. 

James the son of Alphaeus was from Jordan, of the tribe of Menas- 
seh. This one preached in Tadmor and in Circesium (Qarqesion) and in 
Callinicus. And he came to Batin of Sarog and built there a church, 
and there died and was buried. 

James the brother of Our Lord, since he made disciples of the Jews in 
Jerusalem, they threw him from the wing of the temple, and while his 

* I translate on the pretty certain assumption that the scribe has inadvertently 
transposed the last five words of 1. 18 with the first three of 1. 19. 
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life (lit. soul) was yet in him, a man [who was] a fuller smote him on 
his head with staves, and broke it in ; and afterwards they stoned him 
with stones. 

John the Baptist was of the tribe of Levi ; and Herod the tetrarch 
killed him, and his body was laid in Sebastia. 

A Hanania, a disciple of the Baptist, made disciples in Damascus and in 
Arel, and he was killed by Pol the general of A Aretos [Aretas?], and he 
was laid in the church which he had built in Arel. 

Paul was from Tarsus, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Pharisee in his 
sect ; and when he was baptized by Hanania he wrought many signs. 
And he made disciples of great cities, and endured and sustained no 
small peril for the sake of the name of Christ. And afterwards he went 
to Rome, to Peter ; and when divisions were made of the world, the 
portion of the Gentiles came to Paul, but to Peter the people of the 
Jews. And they turned many to the truth of Christ. Nero commanded 
that both of them should die by a bitter death ; but Simeon asked that 
he might be crucified with his head downwards, so that when crucified 
he might kiss the footsteps of his master. And when they were going 
out to be killed, they intrusted the imposition of hand of the priesthood 
to their disciples, Peter to Mark, and Paul to Luke. When then Peter 
was crucified and Paul was killed, and with them many of those who 
had been made disciples by them, Mark and Luke went out in the night 
and brought in their bodies to the city ; but the head of Paul was lost 
among the slain and could not be found. And after much time a shep- 
herd, passing at the place where the slain were buried, found the head 
of Paul, and carried it on the top of his staff, and put it at his sheep- 
fold. And in the night he saw fire flaming above it. And he went and 
told the holy Xystus, the bishop, and the clergy of the church, and they 
all understood that it was the head of the body of Paul. Xystus said 
to them, ' Let us make a watch and prayer all night, and let us bear the 
body and put the head to its feet ; and if it turn [there?] and join the 
neck, it will be known that it is Paul's.' And when they had thus done, 
the whole body turned itself and united itself to the head, just as if the 
vertebrae had never been severed. And those who saw wondered and 
praised God. From his calling, then, to the end of his life, were thirty 
and five years ; thirty and one while he was going about in all places, 
and two in the prison of Cassarea, and two at Rome. And he suffered 
martyrdom in the thirty and sixth year after the suffering of our Lord ; 
and behold he is set in the honorable mansions of the kingdom ; in 
Rome itself, in great honor ; and in every year, on the nineteenth of 
Tammur, they celebrate the day of his commemoration. 

Luke the physician, the Evangelist, was made a disciple first by Laz- 
arus the brother of Mary and of Martha, and afterwards, when he had 
been baptized by Philip in the city Bervea, and when he was preaching 
in Alexandria, he was devoured by the sword at the hands of Choros a 
judge of the emperor Tiberius ; and there he was buried. 

Mark the Evangelist preached in Rome, and there died and was buried. 

Addai was from Panias (or Panis), and he preached in Edessa and 
Mesopotamia, in the days of king Abgar. And he built a church in 
Edessa ; and when Abgar died, Herod his son killed him at the fortress 
of Agel, and his body was removed and afterwards went to Rome. 

Aggai was his disciple ; at first he wrought the silks of Abgar ; and 
he was made a disciple. 

Thaddai his father [was] after him in Edessa, but Herod killed him 
also, and he was laid in Edessa. 

Zaccheus the publican, and ' Alisa (or Elyasa), whom indeed he raised 
to life, when they were preaching at the mount of Horon, both of them 
were slain together. 

Simeon the leper, while he was making disciples in Ramtha, the Jews 
smote him, and he died. 

vol. xiii. 11 
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Joseph the counsellor made disciples in Galilee and in the Ten Cities 
[Decapolis], and was buried in his village Ramtha. 

Nicodemus the Pharisee, who was a friend of the Christ and received 
him, was made a disciple by the apostles in Jerusalem, and there he 
died and was buried. 

Nathaniel, when he was making disciples in the mount of Horon, 
was stoned with stones. 

Simeon the Cyrenean, when he was making disciples in the island of 
Chios, was killed. 

Simeon the son of Cleopas was bishop in Jerusalem ; and when he 
was a hundred years old, Inereaus [? Irenaeus] the chiliarch crucified 
him. 

Stephen the martyr in Jerusalem was stoned with stones, and was 
laid in his garden in the village Caphargamla. A 

Mark who is called John A made disciples in Nubia and in Anzianzo. 
And he built a church in Anzianzd, [and] there he died and was buried. 

Cephas whom Paul makes mention of [thus :]'.... baptize* ... in 
thee', made disciples in Hames [Emesa] and in Narthon ; and he died 
and was buried in Hames. 

Barnabas made disciples in Italy and in Qura, and he died and was 
buried in Samos. 

Titus made disciples in Crete, and there died and was buried. 

Sosthenes made disciples in the region of Pontus of Asia, and he was 
thrown into the sea at the command of Jonah who was the prophet, f 

Qrisqos [Cresceus] made disciples in Dalmatia, and was imprisoned in 
Alexandria, and there died and was buried. 

Justus made disciples in Samaria [or, among the Samaritans] and in 
Csesarea ; and he died and was buried in Csesarea. 

Andronicus made disciples in Illyricum, and there died and was 
buried. 

Rufus, when he was making disciples in Zeugmia the place of [or, 
among] the Zeugians, they killed him. 

Patrobus made disciples among the Qalkaddnians [or, in Chalcedon], 
and there died and was buried. 

Hermas the shepherd [or, pastor] made disciples in Antioch, and there 
died and was buried. 

Syncretus made disciples in the place of the Hoziye [Huns], and there 
died and was buried. A 

Narcissus made disciples in Alada, and there died and was buried. 

Aristobulus made disciples in Isauria, and there died and was buried. 

Onesimus was a servant of Philemon, and made his escape from him, 
and betook himself to Paul, and was a prisoner ; wherefore he named 
him 'my son, whom I have begotten in my bonds, '% for this one [who 
was begotten a believer,] he kissed him.§ 

Apelles the elect was burned in the fire by Esparqelios (Spergilius ?) 
the judge of Gaigra. 

Olympiada and E[u]stachius and Apollo [or, Apelles] were confined 
in prison in Tarsus, and there they died. 

Junia [Junias 'i or Junius ?] was arrested in Samos, and there was 
killed. 

* A part of the word is obliterated, so that its etymological form cannot be 
ascertained ; and after the next word a caret in the text refers to a marginal note 
which has wholly perished, so that the sense cannot be arrived at. It seems that 
the allusion is that in 1 Corinthians, i. and iii., the scribe supposing that the Cephas 
there mentioned is not Simon Peter. 

f It seems that there must be an omission here. Probably the reading was ' at 
the command of , after the manner of him who was Jonah the prophet.' 

± Quoted from the Peshitto, Philemon 10. 

§ The reading is very obscure and uncertain for this line. I feel sure only of 
the first and the last words. 
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Theocritus, when he was making disciples in Ilios, died and was 
buried. 

Mitellus, when he was making disciples of the barbarians, was killed. 

Niger made disciples at Antioch, and there died and was buried. 

Lucius they dragged after a horse, and thus he ended his life. 

Alexander, among the Hercynians, they cast him into a pit, and he 
died. 

Mali6s, when he was making disciples in Rhodes, was thrown into the 
sea and was drowned. 

Silvanus and Herodion, when they were preaching in 'Acco, were 
killed. 

Silas made disciples in Sarapolios, and there died and was buried. 

Timotheos made disciples in Ephesus, and there died and was buried. 

Meshael, when he was making disciples in 'Acco, was killed. 

The Eunuch whom Philip baptized, the officer of Candace, queen of 
the Cushites, went to Cush and preached there, and afterwards, when 
he was preaching in the island that is called Parpracla, was strangled 
with a cord. 

Jason and Sosipater, when they were making disciples in Aulamios, 
were there cast to the wild beasts. 

Demas made disciples in Thessalonica, and there died and was 
buried. 

Eumios made disciples in Melitene, and there died and was buried. 

Tharsus, when he was making disciples in Laodicea, they cast him 
into a furnace of fire. 

Bistorios made disciples in the island Cos, and there died and was 
buried. 

Abraham and Qostos [Oustos] went to the region of the Cushites and 
[made disciples there ?], and there died and were buried. 

Lucas, when he made disciples in Panios, was killed by Parmos. 

Niqanetiros, when he made disciples in Tiberias, was sawn in twain. 

John and Theodore, when they were preaching in the theatre of 
Ba'eldebak [Baalbek(?)J, they threw them to the wild beasts. 

Euxention and Simeon, the hyparch Methalius killed them in Byzan- 
tia. 

Ephraim made disciples in Daisan, and there he died and was buried. 

James was killed in Corinth. 

Justus made disciples in Nicomedia, and there died and was buried. 

End of the tradition concerning the Apostles, the Twelve and the 
Seventy, which were spoken of by Eusebius of Caesarea according as 
he was able and attained. [I pray] that we may speak comfortably to 
them, that we may be joined with them. Amen. 

This writing was concluded and ended on the day of Sunday whose 
'tinitha is ' Holy Spirit, in the name of the Lord,' in the year 1690 of 
the kingdom of the Greeks. 

This date answers to A.D. 1379. 

Besides the foot-notes given in connection with the text of this Tra- 
dition, it may be added that a small number of omissions in the text 
are supplied in the margin a prima manu, but I have not thought it 
worth while to note each case separately. Nor is it needful to add re- 
marks on the pointing, which is sometimes rather singular, as in the 
case of jioooi? , ' Rome.' In several other proper names the plural 

points are used where they seem wrong, or else leave in doubt either 
the close and exact meaning of the word, or its definition as a part 
of speech. 

This composition differs entirely from all the Greek ones I am ac- 
quainted with, though it contains much matter, and even sundry ex- 
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pressions, that occur in the Greek parallel writings. I am not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the legends of the saints to know exactly where 
to look for its origin. 

At the end of the colophon of the New Testament are three notes, 
which should be recorded for the sake of completeness, though, while 
they give owners' name, they give no date. The first two, of four 
lines each, are by the same hand ; the other is of ten lines, and much 
later than the other : 

pJV . \^>Zo \aji>\ jJoi, ]ooi |]o jJLlOrfSL^ |oiX 

P^lL' v ocnuS^ \fl> 7 [ s ic] p ILo p) -^o] . ^aJ V> 

| q\i »') .i\Se |nnn k> oiX |p^~m tl.n ^j*~Z] )soi ^o 



^ V**. p] "\p* jVlaj ;1Vo . p] ]jJS ^ ]<mX 
1 I 

ijOSi. *s] PojJ3 * U^» V&io V^l ? pfL V BIS 

{ $ 

] t «*~)S J3 ooio Ijoai. jjo^s uSoZo jlaa^o 



God [is] faithful, and is not evil, [but] righteous and upright. Thou 
art Elias ; and he said, Thou art not a prophet ; and what dost thou 
say of thyself? — I say, I am a voice that crieth to all sinners, and 
when they are made alive [i. e. saved], amidst much praise to him let 
also his mercies be upon me. 

O God, to thee I call, and from thee I ask mercies. Strengthen me 
in this time that I may speak because of [me] a useless one. Creator, 
also Maker and Former, and again Commandment-giver ; Maker and 
the One not made. 

\h i 1 i mVi l^j^ia? poi j^A-.'v ^i 

■ ; * 'Tl\ ; yj\ oiZAJJjo ai\,.; ) 1 ..V ^ a v^. | '. \ A 
*.oioA-.|j poo . ji^j ^so ooi ovo li-oj? 

* Written **£«-] , but corrected a prima manu. 

f An abbreviation for ^a nSruo , but not marked as such. 

\ These words in parenthesis were omitted, and added in the margin. 
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i:..~(... iWZ |oaiJ )Vn.nj.m pen *\^> jjo^o 

Priest George (and priest Joseph) the sensible bought this book of the 
life-giving gospel from a priest named John of Basha, with the labor 
of himself, and of his wife like himself, that he might read in it him- 
self as well as whosoever [else] might wish, as long as he is in this 
life. And then afterwards, if anyone seek to read in it, or to labor 
fin copying] from it, let neither his brethren nor his kinsmen keep 
any one from it, but [let it be] so also with everyone. And everyone 
who shall put abuse upon it, and transgress this fair regulation (at/KUfia), 
let him be under the curse of the three hundred synodical fathers. 
Yea and Amen. 

24. The Babylonian Caduceus ; by "Rev. Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, 
of New York City. 

The multitude of figures of men and gods upon the Oriental seal- 
cylinders, and of the other emblems and objects represented, require 
a great deal of study for their identification and explanation. This 
labor has attracted no scholar of Babylonian antiquities except Menant : 
for we must put aside as entirely futile the earlier studies of Lajard. 
Scholars who can read texts find too much to do in this more imme- 
diately fruitful field to take much time for these objects, although Le- 
normant and Pinches have given some incidental attention to them: and 
George Smith made the capital discovery of the conflicts of Gisdubar 
and Heabani with wild beasts. Unfortunately for this study, the in- 
scriptions upon the cylinders seem to have no relation to the objects 
figured. They are generally the mere record of ownership and filia- 
tion, with the name of the patron-deity. But it is strange that the 
patron-deity is not much more apt to be figured on the cylinder than 
any other deity. It is assumed that everybody knows who or what the 
objects figured are, and that an interpretation is quite unnecessary. 
Mr. Pinches has called attention to one late cylinder on which the signs 
for ' god ' and ' man ' have been put beside the figures, to designate what 
they are. 

I have myself in earlier papers before this Society offered explana- 
tions of some of the groups seen on the cylinders. The present paper 
has to do not with the human or divine figures, but with a single em- 
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blem frequently found alone, and often held in the hands of a deity. 
I ask to it the attention of those who are more students of the mytho- 
logical texts than I am, and who will be able to connect it with the 
inscriptions. If it can be thus connected with any object mentioned 
in these mythological texts, it will probably identify two of the gods 
figured on the seals. 

This object has an upright stem, or handle, by which it can be held. 
Near the top, sometimes at the top, a branch comes out on each side, 
curves down slightly, then rises parallel with the stem, and then bends 
out. It might be supposed to be the stem of a plant, with a flower 
branching out each side. Menant, in his description of the cylinders in 
the collection of De Clercq, calls it sometimes a "scepter," sometimes 
a " trident," sometimes " an unknown object, perhaps a candelabrum," 
and sometimes " without doubt a candelabrum." 

This object is found only on the Babylonian seals of the first empire. 
It does not appear on the Assyrian seals, the Syrian or Hittite, the 
Cypriote, the Phenician, the Persian, or the later Babylonian. 

A careful study of this emblem, in its best examples, shows that the 
two branches are two serpents, rising from the stem with imperfect 
bodies and heads thrown outward. The central stem sometimes rises 
between the two serpents, giving the emblem the general form of a 
trident, and sometimes it does not, giving it the form of a bident ; but 
when once the serpentine character has been recognized, it will be clear 
to any one, I think, that we have here an old Babylonian caduceus, less 
graceful, perhaps, than the twining caduceus of Hermes, but of pre- 
cisely the same character. 

The serpentine character of this trident-like object is discovered by 
comparing it with the single serpent, not infrequently figured in an 
upright position on the ancient cylinders. I do not refer to those rarer 
waving upright serpents of which a famous example is on the cylinder 
(Menant, Pierres Gravees, pi. III., fig. 5) which, I still think, notwith- 
standing Menant's contrary opinion, represents the Chaldean version of 
the temptation of Adam and Eve. I refer rather to such stiff, conven- 
tional forms of the serpent as appear in De Clercq's Catalogue Raisonne, 
figs. 131, 160, 170, 230; Cullimore, Oriental Cylinders, figs. 31, 76, 124, 
125 ; and Lajard, Quite de Mithra, xv. 9 ; xxxiii. 3 ; and xxxv. 5. Of 
these cases, one is remarkable, Laj. xv. 9, where the upright serpent 
forms one, perhaps two, of the seven small figures whose number sug- 
gests Cabiric relations. An even more interesting case is the almost 
unique one, and perhaps the oldest one, found on the cylinder of Dungi, 
about 2500 B. C. , in which the god carries the serpent as a rod over his 
shoulder. (See Pinches, Babylonian and Assyrian Cylinder Seals, PI. I., 
fig. 3.) That this represents a single serpent I suppose no one could 
doubt who has carefully examined the photo-lithographs in De Clercq's 
Catalogue Raisonne, or, better, the originals. This single serpent makes 
clear to us the double serpent, which I have called the Babylonian 
caduceus. It is formed by simply duplicating the single serpent, put- 
ting the two symmetrically opposite each other on the single stem or 
staff. The stem is usually crossed by numerous diagonal lines, which 
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sometimes become very pronounced, and the meaning of which is not 
clear, though it might be conjectured to come from the twining of the 
two bodies. Between the two serpents' heads the stem often rises, as 
has been said, into a trident shape, and is tipped at times with an orna- 
ment like a vase. Examples are found in De Clercq, Cat. Rais., figs. 
68, 107, 132, 160, 170, 179, 234 ; Lajard, Gulte de Mithra, xxxvii. 4 (where 
the lower end also has the double serpents) ; Cullimore, Or. Cyl., fig. 31. 

That this caduceus, so often appearing alone, is the emblem of some 
god, I do not question. This, which was antecedently probable, is con- 
firmed by the fact that it is sometimes held in the hand of a god. I 
have mentioned that on the seal of Dungi the god holds a single ser- 
pent-rod in his hand. Another cylinder in my possession shows the 
god Shamash holding a single serpent-rod. But it is also interesting to 
observe that on as many as half-a-dozen cylinders this same Shamash, 
with one naked leg advanced and the foot lifted, holds the double ser- 
pent, or caduceus. Examples are De Clercq, Cat. Rais., figs. 213, 239 ; 
Cullimore, Or. Cyl., fig. 56 ; and on no less than three belonging to the 
Metropolitan Museum. So far as I know, there is no clear case in 
which any male god except this Shamash holds the caduceus. 

It is, however, the emblem generally held by the goddess identified 
by Menant with the great Ishtar of Erech. While there is no special 
evidence, so far as I know, that proves this to be Ishtar, it is a very 
likely identification. Illustrations of this goddess, with a long robe, 
one leg naked and advanced, with an object like a quiver rising above 
each shoulder, with the face in front view, like Gisdubar and Hea- 
bani, and not in profile, as is the case with all other gods, and carrying 
the caduceus, may be found in De Clercq, Cat. Rais., fig. 236 ; Lajard, 
Culte de Mithra. xxxvii. 3, 7 ; xxxix. 5; Cullimore, Or. Cyl., fig. 55; 
Menant, Pierres Gravies, PL iv. 6, and figs. 95, 99, 102 ; besides others 
in the Metropolitan Museum and not yet published. 

Whether the caduceus of Hermes has any relation with the Babylo- 
nian caduceus borne by the sun-god Shamash and Ishtar or Venus, I 
cannot determine. The identity of the Greek and the Babylonian em- 
blems is very remarkable; and yet I believe that the caduceus of 
Mercury is generally regarded as either a wishing-rod or a herald's 
staff, with neither of which the serpents have any special connection. 
Certainly Hermes shows as little Oriental character as any of the Greek 
gods. I believe that the Greek Hermes has not, like Mercury of the 
Romans, a planetary relationship, and this does not stand in the way of 
his borrowing his emblem from an eastern sun-god. If it would be rash 
to make the Babylonian caduceus the origin of the Greek caduceus, it 
would be equally so to connect with it the serpent-rod of Moses, which 
was a wishing-rod also. 

The key to the meaning of the double serpent as an emblem is in the 
single serpent, which is earlier, and which must represent some object 
in the Babylonian mythology. The double serpent, or caduceus, is 
simply the single one-sided serpent drawn symmetrically, in accordance 
with the archaic Chaldean taste, which required symmetry in the art 
at the expense of truth. Illustrations are numerous, even in the oldest 
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cylinders. This single conventional serpent is probably related to Tiamat. 
It is true that George Smith has taught us to see Tiamat represented in 
the form of a horrible composite dragon, pursued by Marduk with his 
curved scimitar. This is doubtless correct, but it has not been noticed 
that the cylinders on which George Smith relied, and which are figured 
in his Chaldean Account of Genesis, as representing the conflict of Bel 
and the Dragon, are clearly Assyrian, although he calls them Babylo- 
nian. But this scene, common in Assyrian cylinders, does not appear, 
so far as I know, on the earlier Babylonian seals. This is remarkable, 
inasmuch as the story of the conflict between Bel Merodach and 
the dragon Tiamat must be of Babylonian, and probably Akkadian, 
origin. One cylinder, found by me in the possession of Dr. Will- 
iams of New Haven, and copied by Professor Sayce in his edition 
of Smith's Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 90, has substantially the 
same scene as the common Assyrian scene of Merodach and Tiamat ; 
but instead of the dragon, this precious cylinder has the serpent rapidly 
pursued by the god. With the serpent on this seal, which I have not 
seen for some years, but which, I am now inclined to think, on account 
of its border lines, cannot be old Babylonian, as well as with the ser- 
pent on the cylinder supposed to represent the temptation of the first 
man and woman, I would identify the conventional single or double 
serpent which I have been considering. This serpent often has pecul- 
iarities which are not those of a single serpent. There are sometimes 
protuberances like horns on the top of its head, or even on its body. 
It is a serpent, but a peculiar and mythical serpent, the story of which 
is not fully recovered, but which may well be the original form of the 
personification of disorder and ruin, Tiamat. I am not sure but 
De la Couperie might find in this dragon-serpent another evidence of the 
derivation of the Chinese civilization from the ancient Babylonians. 

I am not unaware of the frequency with which the serpent is men- 
tioned in the Babylonian mythological writings. I have not, however, 
attempted to find this single serpent, or this two-headed serpent, in the 
mythological inscriptions. This fruitful field for research I leave for 
others, who may be able to throw further light on the subject. 

25. A Babylonian Cylindrical Object ; by Rev. Dr. Ward. 

This object was found in a mound near Urumia, Persia, and has just 
been secured for the Metropolitan Museum. It is a cylinder of alabas- 
ter, with thin walls, and nearly as large around as an ordinary tumbler, 
and a little higher. Its length is 94 millimeters, its diameter 59, and 
the thickness of the walls about six millimeters. There is at the bottom 
a border of alternate rectangles, such as represent hills, and a line of 
rectangles at the top. Between these borders is a series of figures in 
old Babylonian style. Two doors swing outward on their posts, and are 
held by bearded porters dressed in a short fringed garment. Between 
the gates is the sun-god Shamash, in his ordinary conventional form, 
with a long garment hanging down behind, and open in front to expose 
the advancing leg, the foot of which is lifted on a low hill. In his right 
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hand he carries a club resting on his shoulder, and in his left he carries 
a weapon which has a blade, but is not notched, as this weapon usually 
is on the cylinders. Behind the left-hand porter stands Heabani, be- 
tween two curious upright standards. Behind the right-hand porter 
a procession of three figures approaches the god : the first person per- 
haps a man ; the second the goddess who frequently appears with both 
hands lifted in front and wearing a flounced dress, whom I call Aa, the 
wife of Shamash. The figures are all barefooted, and all wear a two- 
horned head-dress, unless it be the first of the three in the procession, 
whose head has been injured by corrosion. The whole object seems to 
have been covered with a black paint, large patches of which still 
remain. The special importance of this remarkable object is in the 
identification it gives of the god with his foot lifted. In a paper pre- 
sented at the November meeting in 1887, I showed that the god figured 
on certain cylinders or connected with gates, and with his foot or hand 
resting on hills, is the God of the Sun, coming out of the gates of the 
east and literally rising on the mountains. I also ventured the con- 
jecture that another very frequent representation of a god, with one 
leg advanced and with the foot resting on a stool, or protuberance, was 
the conventionalized form of this same sun-god. This new object 
proves the correctness of my conjecture, by giving us the latter con- 
ventional god, and connecting him with the two gates found with the 
other form. 



26. On the dimensions of the Babylonian Ark ; by Prof. Paul 
Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The following is an abstract of this paper, which will be published in 
full in the American Journal of Philology. 

It is generally supposed that the vessel of the Babylonian Noah was 
600 cubits long and 60 cubits wide and deep. A. H. Sayce, for instance, 
translates in the new edition of George Smith's Chaldean Account of 
Genesis (London, 1880), p. 280, 11. 24-26: "The ship which thou shalt 
make, 600 cubits (shall be) its measure in length, 60 cubits the amount 
of its breadth and its height." It is true that the traces at the beginning 
of 1. 25 lend themselves very well to the ideogram for vijpos, the name 
of the number 600 in the Babylonian sexagesimal system ; the number 
60, however, in the following line finds no support in the original. 
But the dimensions of the depth and width are plainly given in 11. 55 
and 56, which cannot mean anything but ' 10 gar or double rods ' : that 
is, ' 120 U or half -cubits was the height of her sides (saqqa igardtiSa), 
and likewise 120 half-cubits was her beam,' properly ' was the measure 
of the extent of her upper part or deck ' (imtdxir hibir muxxisa). That 
the group 10 gar, mistaken for the number 14 by Smith, Sayce, Lenor- 
mant, and nearly all Assyriologists except Oppert, is really to be divided 
into the corner-wedge, the symbol for 10, and the character sa or gar, 
the ideogram of the double-qanH = 12 half -cubits, is proved beyond all 
vol. xni. "12 
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doubt by the Babylonian duplicate of the text. There we find, just as 
in the Assyrian copies, the corner-wedge u—lQ, followed by sa or gar. 
Now in Assyrian u-gar might represent the number 14, but in Baby- 
lonian this is impossible, since the Babylonian form of sa or gar has but 
three wedges, and is accordingly never used for the number 4. As 
shown by one of the statues found by E. de Sarzec at Telloh, and now 
labelled in the Louvre as Architecte chaldeen, pent-tire Ooudea comme 
constructeur, the Babylonian XT or half -cubit was = 27 centimeters. 
Accordingly, the vessel of alaovBpoQ was about 540 feet long, and 110 
feet wide as well as deep. Judging from 1. 76 of the cuneiform account, 
it would seem that the Babylonian ark with full cargo drew 73 feet of 
water. 

Some remarks were appended on Professor Edward Suess's striking 
explanation of the Biblical and cuneiform narratives of the Deluge 
from the geological point of view. 



27. The Eclipse of the 7th year of Cambyses ; by Prof. John 
A. Paine, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The number for August of the Babylonian and Oriental Record con- 
tains a communication from Mr. Theo. G. Pinches entitled "An Astro- 
nomical or Astrological Tablet from Babylon." This communication 
describes and translates a tablet taken from that large assortment of 
reliquiae in the British Museum, neglected because " unattractive, diffi- 
cult to copy, still more difficult to read, and unpromising, even if it 
were likely that a satisfactory rendering could be obtained," yet here 
brought forward in the "opinion that it is of greater value than the 
majority of its class," and in the " hope that it might, perchance, when 
published, fall into thoroughly competent hands, and that a ray of light 
might be thrown into a very dark corner of Assyriology." 

Mr. Pinches describes the text in question as inscribed on an oblong 
tablet of baked clay, about 4£ by 3 inches. The obverse has four col- 
umns of writing, mainly consisting of numbers, divided into about 
seventeen paragraphs or sections, separated from each other by ruled 
lines. The subject of this obverse is difficult to determine, but it begins 
with a line which formerly extended right across the tablet, of which, 
however, now only " The 7th year of Cambyses ..." remains. 

Fortunately, the reverse is almost perfect, and has twenty-two lines 
of writing, which extend across the whole tablet, and are not divided 
into columns but into six horizontal sections, of which the last is the 
most important. Each of these begins with the characters for sattu 
sibittu, ' seventh year.' 

The first paragraph refers to the star sag-me-gar or sag-we-gar, gen- 
erally read sak-me-sa. 

The second refers to the star dilbat or dilmu, with a mention not only 
of the 7th but of the 8th year of Cambyses. 

The third refers to a star whose cuneiform name Mr. Pinches does not 
attempt to transliterate, dating the observation also from the 8th year. 
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The fourth refers to the star mustab&rrtt-m'&tami, mention being 
made of "Ab 12" in the 8th year, and " Iyyar 9" in the 9th year, and in 
connection with the word " king." 

The fifth pertains wholly to the 7th year, and refers in its seven lines 
to the stars gut-tam, sag-me-gar, dilbat, and mustabdrru-mutanu. 

In regard to the last paragraph and most important one of all, in his 
estimation, Mr. Pinches deserves to be quoted in full : 

"With the sixth paragraph we have something more interesting 
and certain : namely, a reference to two eclipses of the moon, which 
took place in the 7th year of Cambyses. I give here a transcription 
and translation of the whole paragraph : 

19. sattu sibittu, Du'uzu, musu irba-isrit, estin sinipat kaspu salmu 

ukin 
SO. Sin antalu innadar sa isi irihi karnu ukin 

21. Tebetu, musu irba-isrit sane' bar kaspu salmu Ana nur irihi 

22. Sin antalu innadar sa manzazu u karnu ina libbi ukin 

19. ' 7th year, Tammuz, night 14, If hour darkness was caused ; 

20. An eclipse darkened Sin, which was partial, to the moon a horn 

it made. 

21. Tebet, night 14, 2£ hours, darkness to the light of the moon ; 

22. An eclipse darkened Sin, which a station, and a horn in the midst 

caused.' 

The above interesting notice is of great value, not only for the state- 
ment as to the eclipses, but also on account of our having here for the 
first time the Assyrian word for ' moon ' trihu (i-ri-hi, oblique case), the 
Hebrew y&reah, as distinguished from the moon-god Sin, also men- 
tioned in the above extract. It is to be noted that the above paragraph 
may contain predictions, and not records, of eclipses." 

At this point Mr. Pinches abruptly drops the matter ; but his last 
remark, somewhat of a postscript, indicates that he translated the text 
without the aid of history, and that he was unaware of any other 
chronicle declaring this eclipse. 

Upon the reading of his communication, the event described struck 
me as not altogether unknown already ; and presently, in the search to 
verify an old memory, I turned to the astronomical works of Ptolemy, 
and the Almagest proved to be its place of registry. 

This Great Syntaxis recalls seven eclipses observed and recorded by 
the Babylonians, which, reduced to our time-reckoning, occurred as 
follows : 

One in B. C. 721, Febr. 20th : total. Book IV., ch. v. 

One in B. C. 720, Febr. ]9th : partial. Book IV., ch. v. 

One in B. C. 720,. Sept. 1st : partial. Book IV., ch. v. 

One in B. C. 621, Jan. 26th : partial. Book V., ch. xlv. 

One in B. C. 523, July 16th, beginning at 11 h. 15 m. p. m.: partial, 
or covering 6 digits of the northern limb. 

One in B. C. 502, Nov. 19th : partial. Book IV., ch. viii. 

And one in B. C. 491, April 25th : partial. Book IV., ch. viii. 
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Of this series the fifth is thus described in V. xiv. : 
" In another eclipse, which happened in the 7th of Cambyses, which 
is the 225th of Nabonassar, at 1 hour before midnight on the 17th to the 
18th of the Egyptian month Phamenoth, one saw at Babylon the moon 
eclipsed to the extent of one-half its diameter in the northern portion." 
Ever since the revival of learning, the location of this eclipse in his- 
tory, as rendered by Ptolemy, has been depended on for a starting-point 
in ancient chronology and for the precise determination of the Jewish 
Captivity in time. For, by astronomical calculation, its exact year, 
523 B. C, and even its more definite moment, July 16th, at 11 h. 15 m. 
p. M. , could be determined ; and, this being the 7th year of Cambyses as 
revealed by Ptolemy, it was easy to see that the 1st year of Cambyses' 
reign must have been 529 B. C. Prior to this, Cyrus, father of Cam- 
byses, Ptolemy says, had ruled nine years at Babylon. Accordingly, 
the first year of Cyrus' reign fell in 538 B. C; but Ezra, ch. i. 1, tells us 
how Cyrus sent back the Jews to their own land in the first year of his 
reign ; and so B. C. 538 became the date of the Return, while 538 + 70= 
608 B. C. became the date of the beginning of the Captivity, or 607 B. C, 
perhaps, as the year in which the deportation of Daniel and his com- 
panions occurred. 

Besides, when to 523 came to be added 224 years prior to the 225th 
year of Nabonassar, the year 747 B. C. was found to be the date of the 
accession of Nabu-nazir, the last king but one of Babylonia before its 
assimilation with Assyria by Tiglath-Pileser. 

Thus, it was this one fixed date which Petavius alluded to, more than 
two and a half centuries ago, in his work Opus de Doctrina Temporum, 
as, " The cardinal point and foundation on which depends the arrange- 
ment of preceding and succeeding times, and the concord of sacred and 
profane history." 

From this it appears that among those neglected, unattractive, diffi- 
cult tablets in the British Museum Mr. Pinches has hit upon one which 
really does throw "a ray of light into a very dark corner of Assyri- 
ology." It is either the original, or a copy, or a duplicate of that cunei- 
form record from which Ptolemy, or more likely Hipparchus (for, by 
the terms of his entry in the Almagest, Ptolemy shows that he must 
have been writing at Alexandria), directly or indirectly derived his 
information about the fifth eclipse he enumerates as chronicled by the 
Babylonians. Just the way in which the knowledge of these seven 
eclipses was extracted from the original records in Babylonian charac- 
ters by a Greek may not be clear, but it was gained somehow from first 
documents, as this tablet demonstrates. 

A Babylonian astronomer observed the eclipse, and jotted down the 
particulars on a plate of clay ; a modern astronomer calculates back 
mathematically, and finds, in regard to the first of the two commemo- 
rated by the tablet, that the contemporary observer was exact as to the 
year, the month, the day, the hour of the night, the duration of the 
eclipse, also the portion or limb of the moon in shadow and the number 
of digits observed, more particularly repeated by Ptolemy. 
Few such monuments, confirming an abstract made by a Greek his- 
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torian or scientist therefrom, have come down to us : hence the unusual 
value of this one. 

It is also extremely important in being an original, in distinction 
from a copied, attestation of the year 7 in the reign of Cambyses for 
this eclipse, as a point for the settlement of synchronology : here we 
have, not Ptolemy's word, but the very word of the observer himself, 
for the identification of an astronomical fact with a regnal year. 

It is also invaluable for conveying a new fact : namely, the informa- 
tion that Cambyses' reign ran into its ninth year, ere it ended. Herod- 
otus, less accurate than Ptolemy, says that Cambyses, son of Cyrus, 
died having reigned in all seven years and five months. Manetho 
assigns five years to his rule in Egypt and three to his rule in Persia. 
The text of Ctesias reads eighteen years, doubtless by an error of I H 
for H, ' eight ;' and Clemens Alexandrinus has nineteen, also too great 
— through a similar error, without doubt — by ten years. Still, in our 
own day historians and chronologers are accustomed to allow only 
eight years for the combined terms of Cambyses and the Magus — a 
period which now must be lengthened to ten years, at the very least. 

28. Assyrian and Babylonian Royal Prayers; by Prof. D. G. 
Lyon, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions recording the building or 
restoration of palaces and temples usually contain a prayer of the royal 
architect. The objects asked for are success in war, abundance at 
home, long life, a secure throne, and numerous offspring. 

Thus Tiglathpileser, c. 1120-1100 B.C., after restoring the temple of 
Anu and Raman, prays that these gods may be pleased to hear his peti- 
tions, may send abundant rains and years of plenty, may preserve him 
in battle, may subject to him all hostile lands and kings, may graciously 
draw near to him and establish his priesthood, I R. 16. 17-38. 

In the account of the dedication of his new palace at Nineveh, Esar- 
haddon, 681-668 B. C, prays for good health (tub Siri), joy (hud libbi, 
nummur kabitti), numerous offspring (sibi litiuti), a long reign, the ac- 
cumulation of booty, the unceasing protection of the lion and bull 
colossuses, I R. 47, Col. vi. 41-56. 

Assurbanipal, 668-626 B. C, begs of the sun-god to consider favorably 
his deeds, grant him long life (baldt unit rukuti), good health and joy, 
and also to bless his brother, the king of Babylon, V R. 62. 19-22. 

From Nebuchadnezzar we have many prayers. One of these, ad- 
dressed to Marduk the merciful (riminu), asks for old age (sibutu), nu- 
merous offspring, tribute from all the kings in the world (sa sarr&ni 
kibrdtim sa kala tinisiti bilasunu kabitti lumhur kiribsa, lit. ' from the 
kings of the regions of all mankind their tribute heavy may I receive 
therein'), an eternal dynasty (libu'a . . . ana dardtim, . . . libilu, ' may my 
descendants rule forever'), I R. 66. 44-59. Neriglissar prays in terms 
almost identical, I R. 67, Col. ii. 31-42. Elsewhere Nebuchadnezzar 
prays for long life, a secure throne (kunnu kussi), a long reign, and that 
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the threshold, the bars, the bolt, the doors, of the temple which he has 
restored may be to the sun-god perpetual reminders of the piety of the 
king, I R. 51, No. 2, Col. ii. 12-26. In one of the prayers of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to Marduk occurs the expression ' I love the reverence of thy 
divinity ' (aramma puluhti ilutika), I R. 58, Col. ix. 57, 58. 

From Nabonidus likewise, 555-538 B. C. , we have many prayers, the 
celebrated Abu Habba cylinder, V R. 64, containing three. The first 
asks the moon-god for favorable oracles, prolonged life, long reign, de- 
feat and capture of enemies, and that three other deities may speak 
with the moon-god in the interest of the king (Col. ii. 26-43). This doc- 
trine of one god's acting as mediator with another in behalf of man is 
not unusual in the later Babylonian empire. It is seen even in a prayer 
of Cyrus. (Cf. Lyon's Assyrian Manual, p. 41, 30-34.) 

In the prayers of Nabonidus expressions occur which show a develop- 
ment in the religious conception. Thus, in a prayer to the moon-god, 
he does not stop with asking for long life, but begs that the fear of the 
god may dwell in the heart of his people and his son Belshazzar, in or- 
der that they may be kept from sin. The passage is as follows (I R. 68, 
Col. ii. 3-30) : 

Sin inni il&ni \ sar il&ni sa sami ■& irsitim | il&ni sa ildni | asib sami 
rabuti | ana biti su'ati \ hadis ina iribika \ damkdt I-sagilla \ I-zida 
I-gissirgal | bitdt ilutika rabiti \ lissahin saptukka | u puluhti ilutika \ 
rabiti libbi nisisu | suskinma Id ihattH \ ana ilutika rabiti \ kima sami 
isdasunu | likunu \ ydti Nabu-na'id sar Tintir | ina tib ilutika \ rabiti 
suzibannima \ baldtu umu rukuti \ ana sirikti surkam \ & Sa Bilsarusur 

| apli ristu | sit libbiya | puluhti ilutika rabiti \ libbus suskinma | a-a 
irsd hititi. 

' O moon-god, lord of the gods, | king of the gods of heaven and of 
earth, | god* of the gods, | inhabitant of the great heavens, | when into 
this temple | thou enterest in joy, | may grace unto Isaggil, | Izida, Igis- 
sirgal, | temples of thy great divinity, | be established by thy command. 

| And the fear of thy great | divinity in the hearts of the peoplef | 
establish, that they may not commit sin | against thy great divinity. 

I Like the heavens may their foundations^: | be firm. | As for me, Nabo- 
nidus, king of Babylon, | in the goodness of thy great | divinity rescue 
me, and | life unto distant days | grant me as a gift. | And as for Bel- 
shazzar, | my chief son, I offspring of my loins, | the fear of thy great 
divinity | in his heart establish, | in order that he may not commit sin.' 

29. The Pantheon of Assurbanipal; by Prof. D. G. Lyon. 

This paper was a study of the relative frequency of the occurrence 
of the names of the various Assyrian gods in the inscriptions of As- 
surbanipal. Two striking facts appear from such a study. First, the 
predominance of Assur, or of Assur and Istar together. This is ex- 

* The original is pi. 

f The original has his or its people. 

X The foundations of the temples. 
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plained by remembering that Assur was the national god, while Istar 
was the chief of the goddesses of war. The second fact is the marked 
tendency to use the names of twelve of the gods in one group. These 
are Assur, Sin, Samas, Raman, Bel, Nabu, Istar of Nineveh, Sarrat 
Kidmuri, Istar of Arbela, Adar, Nergal, and Nusku. Thus, in the 
Rassam inscription of Assurbanipal, V R. i-x., these twelve seat the 
king on the throne, i. 41-44 ; they command him to declare war, ii. 
127-139, iii. 29-31 , viii. 73-76 ; the seeing of their might causes a hos- 
tile prince to submit, iii. 12-16 ; they march in front of Assurbanipal, 
subdue his enemies, and cast his rebellious brother into the fire, iv. 46- 
52 ; they command the king to carry off the booty of conquered lands, 
vi. 125-128 ; they help him to defeat the foe, viii. 19-23 ; inspire the 
hearts of fugitives with fear, viii. 52-64 ; drive the enemy into hiding 
places, ix. 61-64 ; deliver the foe into the hands of Assurbanipal, ix. 
97-101 ; exalt the king in power and authority over his enemies, x. 
33-39 ; preserve his youth, send him favorable oracles and pleasant 
dreams, x. 60-74 ; and are invoked to curse anyone who should damage 
or neglect his inscriptions, x. 116-120. 

These twelve gods are not the same as the gods who preside over the 
twelve months, although several of the names coincide. The dispo- 
sition in the time of Assurbanipal to form within the larger pantheon 
this special group of twelve is explained in part by the sacredness of 
the number, and in part, no doubt, by a desire to reduce the theology 
to greater simplicity. 

While these twelve predominate, the other great gods of the pan- 
theon are not altogether neglected. Thus, in the Rassam inscription 
we have Ea, the God of waters, opening his canals in order to give 
abundant harvests during the reign of Assurbanipal, i. 45 ; the god of 
pestilence, whose worship had been neglected at Babylon, iii. 113, dev- 
astating the city, iii. 126, 134, iv. 79, and overthrowing hostile Arabi- 
ans, ix. 57, 82 ; Nana, whose image Assurbanipal restored to the temple 
in Erech 1365 years after its capture by the Elamites, vi. 107-124 ; Mar- 
duk, who is styled king of the gods, ix. 11 ; Anu, the god of the heav- 
ens, ix. 77 ; and several other deities. 

The reader called attention to the importance of studying the whole 
literature with reference to the theology. He has already collected the 
statistics from a considerable number of the texts, and hopes at some 
future time to present to the Society the results of a still broader inves- 
tigation. 

30. On the Assyrian kudUru and the ring of the Sun-god in the 
Abu-Habba tablet; by Prof. Morris J astro w, Jr. 

This paper undertook an examination of the word kudHru and the 
various uses in which it has up to the present time been met with in 
Assyrian literature. The conclusion reached was that it signifies pri- 
marily a ' circle,' and that, from the fact of a circle's being the natural 
means of marking off a piece of land from its surroundings, it came to 
designate a 'boundary, limit,' and the like. In further proof of this 
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supposition, the Hebrew equivalent of the Assyrian term, viz. the word 
1113 > was adduced, as used in Isaiah xxix. 3, where the phrase *J"|»}ni 
Tp^V "1113 is to be translated* ' I shall draw up a circle against thee,' 

or, more simply, ' I shall encompass thee.' In II R. 14 we have the As- 
syrian stem kadtiru used in the same way. In a double-text tablet, 
explanatory of various agricultural phrases, we read (lines 10-11, col. 
b) kadara ilatnmi. The words are almost a literal translation of the 
Hebrew phrase just referred to, the verb lamu being the full equiv- 
alent of the Hebrew hand ; and, taken in connection with the corre- 
sponding signs in col. a, can only mean ' he surrounded [sc. the field] 
with a circle.' i. e. ' he fenced it off.'f For kuduru in the sense of 
' boundary' see the numerous passages quoted by Norris in his As- 
syrian Dictionary s. v. To those there instanced we may add, as par- 
ticularly striking passages, the phrase murappis misri ma kuduri 
(Ranimannirari, ed. Pognon, 11. 9, 12, 27, 34, etc.) and Hilprecht, Frei- 
brief ii. 40, libutu kudurrasu, ' may he destroy his boundary.' 

The same kaddur which we find in Isaiah is also met with in Tal- 
mudic literature. In the treatise Aboda Zara:): there is a general pro- 
hibition interdicting the use of images in any shape or for any pur- 
pose — either manufacturing or selling them — but which is presently 
explained to have reference only to a certain class of images, namely 
"1113 IN 113¥ IX *7pD ITS WW, ' su ch as hold in the hand a 
stick, a bird, or a kaddur.' The latter word is commonly rendered 
' globe ;' but while kaddur has acquired, this sense in Talmudic usage,§ 
it is preferable to take it here in the earlier signification of ' circle.' 
The passage might then very well refer to just such an image as we 
see represented on the famous Abu-Habba tablet (V R. 60). The sun- 
god here, sitting in his shrine, holds in his hand two objects, a short 
stick and a ring. Dr. Ward|| is unquestionably right in taking the two 



* The verse is intended to describe the process of laying siege to a city, kad- 
dur, mussab, and m'surot being three technical military terms. First, a cordon is 
drawn around the city, then outposts are stationed at various points, and thirdly, 
bulwarks are erected. 

f Oppert, Doc. Jur., p. 25, translates wrongly " pretium adjecit." Lenormant, 
EL Ace. iii. 11, comes nearer the mark with "le bornage il ajoute." 

% Talm Babli, 40*. The text of the Talmud Yeruahalmi (chap. iii. 1) is the 
same, but the Tosefta (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 4G8. 3) places kaddur immediately 
behind makkal, and adds a number of other articles — among them a serpent — 
which are also mentioned in the Babyl. Talm. but in the G e mara to the quoted 
MishnsL These additions are of comparatively late origin, reflecting the condition 
of things under Greek and Roman supremacy, while the Mishnd in its simplest 
form — which perhaps did not include the sippor — goes back to a much earlier 
period. There are other parts in the treatise of Abodi Zara. which clearly have 
reference to religious usages in ancient Babylonia. 

§ B. g. Talm. Babli, Shabbat 78 b ; Talm. Yerush., Sanhed. x. 28\ 

I Proc. Am. Or. Soc, Oct. '87, pp. xxxi-xxxii; also Notes on Oriental Antiqui- 
ties (1888), pp. 5-8. 
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lines immediately over the head of the god to refer to these two ob- 
jects ; and if the above supposition as to the connection between this im- 
age and the Talmudic passage in question be correct, the Jcaddur would 
be the equivalent of the first line of the inscription, and the makkal 
the equivalent of the second.* It seems very doubtful whether the 
first line of the inscription is to be read agu, despite the fact that at 
first sight this appears to be the most natural reading. The symbol is 
certainly not intended to be a crown ; but, whatever the reading may 
be, we have here, I think, a representation of a kuduru. It would, of 
course, be hazardous to propose this reading until the word is met with 
in a syllabary as the equivalent of MIR, or till some other positive evi- 
dence is forthcoming ; but there is much which points that way. The 
objections against agu are serious. So poorly does agu apply to the 
ring, that also Delitzsch, though adopting this reading, must perforce 
suppose the word to have reference to the shrine of the god.f This ring 
and stick are certainly not symbols of royalty. In that case we should 
rather expect the words agu and fyaftu. Prom the fact that the ring is 
often found in the hand of a goddess and also in that of a god,f, one 
might suppose it to be an emblem of divinity, but I should like to raise 
the question whether we may not see in the stick the HISH pfJD » 
the 'measuring-stick,' of which Ezekiel (chap. xl. 5) speaks ; and may 
not the ring be the circle marking off the boundary, the whole figure 
in this case representing Shamash, as the fixer of boundaries ?§ This 
would be quite in accord with what we know of the character of Sha- 
mash. His most frequent title is ' judge of the world,' or ' judge of 
men and gods,' and his worship goes back to an age when the settling 
of land disputes was one of the chief offices of a judge— an age reflected 
in the story of the quarrel between Abraham and Lot, and between 
Isaac and the Philistines, or in the petition of the daughters of S'laphad. 
From the signification ' boundary' there is but a short step to ' territory,' 
as that which is included within the boundary. The German word Mark, 
which from being originally a territorial limit came in the same way to 
be used to designate the land within the limit, may be brought forward 
as an analogous example. The word has this meaning in the official 
title mentioned by Asurnasirbal (I R. 20. 15), zabil kuduri, with which we 

* I agree with Dr. Ward in takiDg the second line of the inscription to refer to 
the stick. Reading the signs phonetically, I venture to compare with raussi the 
Arabic sLaw-co (radnsa'at) which has the meaning o£ 'stick.' From a stem 
nasa, the form munsi would, according to phonetic laws in Assyrian, become 
mussi, 

t Assyr. Diet. p. 85, below. So also Teloni in the ZA. iii. 3, 16V. See also 
the interpretation of Pineiies and Budge, PSBA. vi. 27 ff., and Hommel's Ge- 
schiehte, p. 129-130. 

\ Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, 1st series, pi. 65; Place, Ninive et VAssyrie, 
vol. iii., pi. 45. 

§ Menant (Glyptique Orientale, p. 246), though otherwise astray as to the inter- 
pretation, speaks of the stick as a measuring-rod. 
13 
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may perhaps compare the German Markgraf. That it was the office of 
the zabil kuduri to collect the land tribute follows quite naturally. So 
also, in the much-discussed name of Nabukudurussur, may we not 
finally settle upon ' Nabu protect my territory'* as the true significa- 
tion? Meinholdf is right in suspecting that kuduru has never the 
meaning of ' crown' in Assyrian. An examination of the passages in 
which it was claimed to have this sense shows that the rendering 
'power, authority,' which is easily derived from 'land, territory,' is by 
far the most satisfactory. With this, the comparisons with Hebr. "yi3 
and so much the more with Greek K.'Sapic% fall to the ground. A 
difficulty remains only in the use of the word in passages where 
it appears as a synonym of the difficult word umsikku, e. g. V E. 10. 
89-93. From V E. 32. 67 d, e, f , where kuduru is specifically stated 
to be a synonym of umsikku, it appears that the latter was some 
thing made of reeds. Delitzsch supposes that it is a basket of wicker- 
work carried or worn by workmen on the head.g He bases this view 
apparently upon the passage I R. 49. 10, where Essarhaddon says 
kuduru\ ina kakkadia assi. But this does not necessarily mean 
' the kuduru I carried on my head,' for the phrase ina kakkadia 
may well be an expression like the Hebrew ♦{J^J3 or '01^3 » li* er ~ 
ally ' by my soul, by my bone,' but signifying ' by my own self ;' and 
all that Essarhaddon wishes to say is that he assisted in person in the 
work there mentioned. It appears almost a hopeless task to connect 
this kuduru with any of the usages above pointed out, until we find 
out exactly what the umsikku was. If it can be shown to have been 
of a round form, the use of kuduru as ' circle' might here too form 
the connecting link.T[ 

81. Assyrian verbs V' 1 ? and i' ,L } ; by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 

In the paradigms prefixed to the third edition of his Assyrische Lese- 
stueke, Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch remarks, p. xi, in speaking of the verba 
tertice infirmce, that verbs y^ and l' lL ) cannot be distinguished in As- 
syrian ; and he has accordingly put down these stems as pj"^, as they 
appear in Hebrew, both in the glossary to the Lesestucke and in the As- 
syrisches Worterbuch. Prof. D. G. Lyon, in his Assyrian Manual (§ 82, 
p. xliv), gives a brief paragraph on "verbs final 1 or »," in which he 



* For various renderings of the name see Bezold, Babyl. Assyr. Lit., p. J 26. 
Kuditru, by itself as a proper name, occurs in contract-tablets (Strassmaier, A. V.. 
No. 4482). Under the form 11T3 the name also is met with in the Talmud Babli. 
(Jomd 83b), as that of an inn-keeper, probably a Babylonian. 

f Oomp. d. Baches Daniel, p. 12. 

\ Hemming, Steinplatteninschrift Neb. v., p. 23. 

§ Babyl. glosses to Baer's Libri Danielis, Etsrae et Nehemiae, p. xi-xii ; also 
Wuerdter's Babyl. Gesch., p. 219. 

|| In line 7 there is the synonym umiikku. 

If The full text of this paper will be published elsewhere. 
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makes no general statement of the usage of the language, confining 
himself to quoting such forms as occur in the texts published in the 
Manual. In the glossary to his Keilschrifttexte Sargon's, he remarks, 
p. 84, "fur ") oder ♦ als letzten Radical eines Wortes habe ich nach Art 
der hebr. Verba J"J"^) ein pj gewahlt; in manchen Fallen durfte sich 
dieses |"f vielleicht als J{ erweisen." In the consonantal skeleton pre- 
fixed to the Assyrian words in Prof. Lyon's glossary to his Manual, ") 
or * are not intended as radicals, but simply indicate a long final vowel. 
Dr. Zimmern and others have followed Prof. Delitzsch in this matter. 
Only in Prof. Haupt's glossary to the Deluge in Schrader's KAT*, the 
stems y^ and i"*-) are distinguished throughout ; and Schrader re- 
marks in the statement prefixed to his glossary II. that he has tried, in 
accordance with glossary I., to observe this distinction between the 
verbs tertim ] and * as far as possible. 

It is true that in Hebrew and Arabic the semi-vowels ") and ♦ fre- 
quently interchange, so that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them,* yet in both languages there are unmistakable traces of the 
two classes of verbs tertice infirmoe ; and in Ethiopic the verbs final w and 
i are never confounded (Proetorius, Athiopisehe Grammatik, § 97). This 
by no means implies that such a distinction existed in parent Semitic. 
The interchange between verbs "\"^> and 1"^ as found in Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, and Assyrian in all probability represents a more primitive stage. 

The confusion, however, between verbs y'j and 1'^ in Assyrian by 
no means prevails to such an extent as to make a distinction between the 
two classes of verbs a priori impossible. There are quite a number of 
verbs which exhibit almost throughout a final u in the imperfect or pres- 
ent, while others have i as characteristic vowel. So we have, for instance, 
aqmti ' I burned', ihdti ' he rejoiced' (present ihddu: cf. hidutu ' joy' 
XVin)> amnii\ 'I counted', idlu 'he drew water' (present iddlu: cf. 

01, 

dilutu ' bucket ', and Arabic Jb, but Hebrew »^) ; which must be re- 

* In Hebrew all verbs n"7 have in the imperfect the ending H_, i. e. e, no mat- 
ter whether they be originally tertice 1 or \ In Arabic, on the other hand, the 
two classes of verbs are distinguished in the imperfect Qal by the respective char- 
acteristic vowels: g'dzd, tertice u, e. g. forming iag'zA, while the imperfect of bdkd 
' weep ', tertice \ is iebht This distinction, however, is only preserved in the im- 
perfect Qal, and in transitive verbs. The ending of the intransitive imperfect is, 
for both verbs tertice 1 and \ an d, e. g. iahid from haiia (for haiua) ' live ', or 
iar'd (iard) from ra'd 'see'. It is evident that Heb. PITT and nX"V, are identi- 
cal with Arab, iahid and iar'd, the d vowel having been changed into SuD, as in 
'"UK??'? 1 ) for timcdna. It would seem, therefore, that all imperfect forms of the 
verbs iY'7 in Hebrew are based on the analogy of the intransitive imperfect forms, 
just as most of the present forms in Assyrian have the characteristic vowel of the 
intransitive imperfect, forms like ibdlut or isabir being preserved only in excep- 
tional cases. Cf. Haupt, KAT 2 , p. 682. Barth's objection ZA. ii.377 is not valid. 

fCf. Dr. Jensen in the Zeitschr.f. Volkerpsych. und Sprachw., Bd. xviii., p. 428, 
note. 
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ferred to stems ')"'") ; while abki ' I wept', eli ' I ascended', isi ' I had ', 
almi ' I surrounded ', addi ' I placed ' (nadti), aqqi ' I sacrificed ' (naqu), 
arM ' I granted ', alti ' I drank ' (satu), are representatives of verbs 1"^. 
It is true that we find (e. g. IV R. 7. 53a) iqmt ' he burned ' instead of 
iqmil, or ihdi ' he rejoiced ' (V R. 35. 26) alongside of ihdH. But this double 
formation also exists in Arabic : ddld ' draw water' forms in the imper- 
fect g'iadlU or iadli; cdg'd ' incline' (synonym of mala), iagg'U or iacg'i. 
Compare also iatmu and iatmi 'he rises', iag'tu and iag'ti 'he is dark', 
iaqlii and iaqli ' he fries ', ianmti and ianmi ' he grows', etc., etc. But no 
Semitic scholar would think of putting down the stem of ddld p[ Jo with 
a pj ; and in Assyrian this is still more out of place, as the language has 
no |"j at all. Besides, the relative frequency of the forms must be 
taken into consideration. If a verb is used a hundred times with an 
imperfect ■&, and in five cases appears with imperfect i, we are justified 
in regarding the latter as a by-form. I hope to publish some statistical 
collections on this point some day.* In this brief abstract I merely wish 
to call attention to the fact that the notation pf"^ as introduced by 
Prof. Delitzsch cannot be justified on the basis either of inherent cor- 
rectness or of practical utility. 

Postscript. In his Assyrische Grammatik (Berlin, '89), just received, 
Prof. Delitzsch accords a somewhat different treatment to these verbs. 
He gives, p. 295, ten stems »"'?, five \ l{ J, and the remainder of the 
stems tertiai infirmaz (#"*") of course excepted) as pj" 1 "? • ^ n a foot-note 
to p. 295, he remarks that he has put down as i"' 1 -) and \ lL ) respectively 
those stems which through their nominal formations and verbal forms 
plainly show the character of the third stem-consonant, the rest being 
put down as pj" 1 ? > with the addition of the imperfect form when known- 
He devotes a paradigm-table to the verbum tertia. * and ") , placing the 
forms ibni and imnu side by side. But on p. 297 he states that, although 
Assyrian, no doubt, originally distinguished verbs \ lL ) and 1"^, yet 
the confusion between these two classes justifies their being set down, 
after the manner of Hebrew lexicography, as pf"^ , and in the glossary 
all these stems, even those which on p. 295 are distinguished as >" L ) 
and y^, are set down as pf"^. Such inconsistency of treatment can- 
not but puzzle the student. 



* A beginning in this direction has been made by Dr. Ernst Miiller, in his val- 
uable paper Grammatische Bernerkungen zu den Annalen AsurnasirpaVs (ZA. i. 310 
ff.). He states that the verbs tertiai ") (and ♦) have in the imperfect either u, a, or 
i, adding a complete list of all the forms which occur in the Annals. He makes 

no difference, however, between verbs )"^> and *"^) and verbs tertiai J{, \}, ^. 
For forms like assd, itbd, algd, ithu, alongside of asst, itbi, algi, ithi, see Prof. 
Haupt's remarks in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, Heft 1 (Leipzig, 1889), p. 9 ff. 
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32. Note on the proposed edition of the Life and Writings of 
Edward Hineks; by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 

In the announcement of a proposed complete edition of the works 
of Edward Hineks, made at the last meeting of our Society,* it was 
deemed expedient to subjoin a tentative list of Dr. Hincks's most im- 
portant contributions to cuneiform research and kindred subjects, to 
indicate the scope of the undertaking, and enable all interested to assist 
in making the work as complete as possible. Our attempt has met 
with recognition far beyond any expectation. Prof. F. Max Miiller of 
Oxford, Rev. Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward of New York, Dr. Johannes Flem- 
ming of G-ottingen, Prof. Eduard Meyer of Breslau, Prof. T. V. Abbot 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and others, have been kind enough to send 
additional titles. 

Prof. Max Miiller wrote under date of August 15th that he was truly 
glad that the determination had been reached to publish a complete 
collection of Dr. Hincks's papers, and that it was a debt of gratitude 
which should have been paid long ago. He added that he knew Dr. 
Hineks personally, and possessed some very interesting letters of his 
containing grammatical observations on Assyrian, which he would 
place at our service if we wished them. In response to this letter an 
answer was returned to Prof. Max Milller thanking him for his kind 
offer, and stating that for greater safety the manuscripts could be sent 
to the Smithsonian Institution, where they would be placed in a fire- 
proof building during the process of studying and copying. On Sep- 
tember 27th the letters were forwarded to Washington, where they 
are now deposited.! 

The Rev. Thomas Hineks, a nephew of Edward Hineks, wrote in the 
same strain, and stated that he would be happy to do anything that 
lay in his power to assist the undertaking. 

Through the kindness of these gentlemen, aided by further search- 
ing, we are enabled to add a number of titles to the list already pub- 
lished. 

A valuable aid has also been received from Prof. A. H. Sayce of Ox- 
ford, in the form of an offer to loan Hincks's interleaved copy of Op- 
pert's Grammaire Assyrienne, with copious manuscript notes. 

What time may elapse before the work will be completed is of course 
impossible to say. It would certainly not be wise to hasten the publi- 
cation at the risk of bringing it out incomplete. We count on the co- 
operation of all interested in Oriental studies, and hope that others will 
follow the example of those who have so kindly given their aid. One 
unavoidable source of delay is due to the fact that the work is being 
done in this country, while the chief materials are still in Dublin. 



* Proceedings at Boston, May, 1888, pp. xxii-xxvii. 

f In a letter dated Oct. 29th, Prof. Max Miiller kindly offers permanently to de- 
posit these letters in the Smithsonian Institution. We sincerely hope that others 
having manuscripts or letters of Dr. Hineks in their possession will follow this 
noble example. 
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Additional List of Dr. Hincks's Papers. 

Oa. On the manner in which Algebraic Functions of the Principal 
Variable are, in certain cases, introduced into the Integrals of Lin- 
ear Differential Equations that have constant Coefficients ; read 
March 6, 1818. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad. Science, vol. xiii., pp. 115-119. 

Ob. Letter on an Antique Medal lately found near Cork. (The 
medal contained a face of Jesus on the obverse, and a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion on the reverse.) 1819. (Compare Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xiii., 
pp. 129, 161.) 

Oc. The Secret Writing. Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature 
and the Arts, vol. xii., 1822, p. 21. (Compare also vol. xiii.) 

Od. The Enchorial Language of Egypt. Dublin University Review, 
1833. 

4a. Catalogue of Egyptian Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Dublin, 1842. 

8a. On the first and second kinds of Persepolitan writing; read 
June 9, 1846. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., pp. 114-131. 

8b. Letter on the name of Nebuchadnezzar. Literary Gazette, July 
5, 1846. (Compare Tentative Bibliography, No. 2.) 

10a. Letter on Layard's Nineveh. Literary Gazette, 1847, p. 590. 

10b. On Phonetic Hieroglyphics. Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. iii., 
1847, pp. 177-189. 

10c. Abstract of Hincks's Cuneiform Work. Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad., 
vol iii., 1847, pp. 208-256. 

lOd. On Persepolitan Writing. Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. iii., 1847, 
pp. 262-263. 

13a. On the portion of the Turin Book of Kings which corresponds 
to the sixth Dynasty of Manetho ; read March 12, 1846. Trans. Roy. 
Soc. of Lit., vol. iii., 1850, pp. 128-138. 

13b. On the portion of the Turin Book of Kings which follows that 
corresponding to the twelfth Dynasty of Manetho ; read May 28, 1846. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. of Lit, vol. iii., 1850, pp. 139-150. 

13c. On the alleged Middle Kingdom in Egypt. Lit. Gazette, March 
5, 1850, p. 183. 

13d. Uber die erste und zweite Gattung der persepolitanischen 
Schrift. Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. vii., 1850, 
pp. 201-229. (Translation of No. 9, Tentative Bibliography.) 

13e. Observations on the Turin Papyrus : being continuance of 
papers read before the Royal Society of Literature, March 12, 1846; 
May 28, 1846 ; November 9, 1848 ; with corrections. In Sir J. G. Wil- 
kinson's Fragments of the Hieratic Papyrus of Turin, London, 1851, 
pp. 47-60. 

20a. On the names of Assyrian months, cardinal points, and the 
Assyrian weights ; read March 16, 1853. Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. v., 
1853, pp. 403-405. (Compare Tent. Bibl., Nos. 20 and 28.) 

20b. On certain ancient Arab Queens ; read Apr. 13, 1853. Trans. 
Roy. Soc. of Lit., vol. v., pp. 162-164. (Referred to Jour. Sac. Lit., 
1853, p. 467.) 
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20c. On an ancient cylinder in the British Museum ; read July 6, 
1853. Trans. Roy. Soe. of Lit, vol. v., pp. 165-168. 

27a. On Assyrian -weights and measures ; read Apr. 24, 1854. Proc. 
Boy. Ir. Acad., vol. vi., p. 72. (Comp. Tent. Bibl. No. 28.) 

21. The Personal Pronouns in their most ancient form ; read June 
22, 1857. Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. vi., pp. 518-524. (Comp. Tent. 
Bibl., No. 22.) 

29a. On certain animals mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions ; 
read June 26, 1855. Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad. 

29b. Mr. Bosanquet on Chronology. Jr. Sac. Lit., 1856, pp. 181-184. 

38a. On the grounds for supposing that the name of the tribe of 
Issachar occurs in the Egyptian Inscriptions ; read June 27, 1859. 
Natural History Review and Quarterly Journal of Science, Oct., 1859. 
Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. vii., 1862, pp. 172-178. 

51a. On the various years and months in use among the Egyptians ; 
read June 26, 1865. Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xiv., pp. 294-297 ; Trans. 
Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxiv. ; Polite Lit, pp. 25-66. (Comp. Tent. Bibl., 
No. 1.) 

52a. On a newly discovered record of ancient lunar Eclipses. Mo- 
natsberichte der Berliner Academie, 1866, pp. 647-655. 

To the biographical material already given may be added the account 
of Hincks by Rost in the Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1867, 
and the sketch by Prof. Richard Gosche, of Halle, in the Wissen- 
schaftlicher Jahresbericht ilber die rnorgenlandischen Studien, 1862-67 
(Supplement to ZDMG., vol. xx.), pp. 53-55. He closes his appreciative 
estimate of Hincks's work with the expression of the hope that some 
one would by judiciously collecting the writings of the great Irish 
scholar furnish his fellow workers with an invaluable legacy. 

Postscript. Since the above was in type, a new and very valuable 
communication has been received from the Rev. Thomas Hincks, con- 
taining a list of the papers in possession of Dr. Hincks's daughters, 
as well as a copy of a bibliography compiled by Dr. Hincks himself. 
These lists are especially important, since they furnish the titles of a 
number of papers printed anonymously.* 

Further Additions to List op Dr. Hincks's Papers. 

Oc. A grammar of the Hebrew language. 8vo., Dublin, 1832, 208 pp. 

5a. The pretended patriarchal inscriptions of Arabia. Dub. Univ. 
Mag., vol. xxiv., Dec, 1844, pp. 724-40. (not signed.) 

7a. Letter to the Literary Gazette, dated July 18, 1846, pub. July 25. 
[Announcing the discovery of the identity of the language of the great 



* So far, about one hundred titles have been collected. The gathering of the 
bibliographical material presents more difficulty than would appear, as only those 
papers of which reprints are found are mentioned in the Library catalogues. My 
friend, Dr. C. F. Lehmann, was good enough to examine the catalogue of the 
Berlin Library, and he discovered the titles of but seven papers by Dr. Hincks. 
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(India House) inscription of Nebuchadnezzar and the third kind of 
Persepolitan writing.] 

7b. The oldest of all Almanacks ; Dub. Univ. Mag., vol. xxviii., Aug.. 
1846, pp. 187-191. (not signed.) 

9a. Some passages in the life of king Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
by himself; Dub. Univ. Mag., vol. xxix., Jan., 1847, pp. 14-27. [Review 
of The Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Behistun decyphered and 
translated, with a memoir, by Major H. C. Rawlinson, 1846.] (not 
signed.) 

9b. Egypt and the Bible ; Dub. Univ. Mag., vol. xxxii., Oct., 1848, 
pp. 371-88. (not signed.) 

13f. Assyrian Antiquities ; letter to the London Aihenmum, Sept. 13, 

1851, p. 977 (dated Sept. 8). 

13g. Letter to Ath. (dated Dec. 32), Dec. 27, 1851, pp. 1384-85 (identi- 
fication of the names of Jehu and Hazael). 

13h. Letter to Ath. (dated Dec. 29, 1851) Jan. 3, 1852, p. 26 (discov- 
ery of the name of Menahem of Samaria). 

13i. The one primeval language; Dub. Univ. Mag., vol. xxxix., Feb., 

1852, pp. 226-234. (not signed.) 

13k. Assyrian inscriptions ; letter to Ath., Apr. 24, 1852, p. 466. 

27b. Assyrian and Babylonian weights ; letter to E. Norris, dated 
Apr. 19, 1854, JRAS. xvi. 282-3. 

39a. On certain Babylonian observations of the planet Venus ; 
Astron. Soc. Month. Not., xx., 319-20 (Lond. 1860). (Compare Tent. 
Bibl. No. 39.) 

46a. On Bible history and the Rawlinson canon; letter (dated June 
28, 1862) to Ath., July 5, 1862, pp. 20-22. Second letter (dated July 22, 
1862) Ath., July 26, 1862, pp. 115-16. 

48a. On Assyrian history and chronology ; letter (dated Oct. 9, 1863) to 
Ath., Oct. 24, 1863, pp. 533-4. 

51a. Series of observations of the planet Venus recorded on Assy- 
rian tablets, circa 758 B.C.; Astron. Nachrichten, lxii., 1865, cols. 
221-4 (compare Tent. Bibl. No. 39). 

51b. The Metonic Cycle; letter in answer to Rev. F. Parker, Apr., 
1865. Jour. Sae. Lit. ; second letter, Oct., 1865. 

33. Some additions and corrections to Lotz's Tiglath-Pileser ; 
by Mr. Edgar P. Allen, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Although the edition of the so-called Prism Inscription of Tiglath-Pi- 
leser by Dr. Wilh. Lotz was once rather severely reviewed by Oppert 
(Gott. Gel. Anz., July, 1881), since that time it seems to have become a 
classic, sacred and inviolable. Oppert was apparently angered at being 
ignored by Lotz (cf. p. 898 : " the translation of the reviewer, of whose 
existence he is certainly aware, he passes by ") ; and it may be for that 
reason that he says : " His (Lotz's) translation is no advance." While 
this is saying altogether too much, the critical attitude of Oppert is cer- 
tainly better than an unquestioning acceptance of Lotz's work as final. 
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Of late years, it would seem that the Prism Inscription has been studied 
solely from Lotz's book, without reference to the original text. 

The Semitic Seminary of Johns Hopkins University has recently been 
giving some attention to the text as published in I E. 9-16, in connection 
with the preparation of the proposed Assyrian glossary (which, I may 
be allowed to add, is now fairly under way) ; and I should like to take 
this occasion to present a few passages that have appeared to us in quite 
a new light. 

Col. i., 11. 31-32, Lotz reads : i-sib-bu na-'i-du Sa i-na si-gir (ilu) Samsi 
(isu) hattu illi-tu na-at-na-ta-si-ma. This natnatasima or natnatasuma 
he would make an Iftaneal form from nasii ' lift,' and translates : " Der 
erhabene Herrscher, welcher unter Samas' Schutze ein glanzendes 
Scepter in Handen halt (?)". Lotz has altogether misunderstood the 
form. It is Permansive Qal from nad&nu* 'give.' agreeing in feminine 
with its subject ha{tu ; and the passage should be rendered : ' The lofty 
prince to whom under the protection of Samas has been given a pure 
scepter.' Nadnata is syncopated from nadinata, the Perm, with over 
lapping vowel ; and, as is often the case with that tense, it is used with 
passive meaning (cf. Zimmern, Bab. Busspsalm.,i>. 11). Similar forms 
are to be found in Sennacherib vi. 44-45, where we read : Sa eli mahriti 
ma'adiS Suturat, rabdta u naklat ina sipir dimgalte enquti, ' which was, 
through the work of skilled architects, larger, more extensive, more 
finished than the former.' Here naklat shows the same syncopation, 
and rabdta the overlapping vowel, which, it may be said, is especially 
frequent with verbs tertias inflrrnm. Cf . Id naddta in sixth line of the 
Deluge tablet. Cf . also Pinches in PSBA. v. 21 ; vi. 62. 

Col. i. , 1. 25, viii. , 1. 34. Lotz reads zir-rit-ti ' power,' which he connects 
with V"j")f ' arm.' The character rit is ideogram for Sangti, and so 

we have zer Sanguti ' seed of sacerdotal kingship.' Cf. Delitzsch's and 
Haupt's Beitrage, p. 160 below. 

Col. ii., 1. 66. gamarrffa irhuti; p. 128, "gamarru (sum. Lehnw.) und 
irhMi (vgl. irhu Z. 76), dunk el." gamarru is a form with doubled third 
stem-consonant (as, for example, parakku, Aram. }0'")3 , ZA. ii. 282), 

from gamdru ' be perfect, complete,' and here must mean ' veteran.' 
Irhu means ' swift ' (cf . arhu ' wild bull,' urruhiS ' quickly '). The passage 
reads : ' In thirty of my chariots going at my side swift veterans .... 
I took.' The irhu of line 76 is found to be irhiku ' I went swiftly,' 
Perm. Qal from same stem, n"1X» m form to be compared with sihriku 
(ASKT. 116, No. 15, 1. 18) 'I am small.' 
Col. vi., 11. 27-30. duraSu rabd u asaidti\-su Sa agurri ana napdli akba- 



* Sine* writing the above, my attention has been called by Dr. Arnolt of 
Johns Hopkins University to the fact that this explanation of the form has been 
made by Arthur Amiaud in ZK. i. 160 (cf. Del. Assyr. Gramm., p. 354). 

f asaidti: the i here, according to Prof. Haupt, is not the original 3d stem-conso- 
nant, but a secondary irrational spirant, as is the u in ha-mi-ru or ha-ui-ru ' hus- 
14 
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summa, istu ussesu adi tahlubisu ibbul. Lotz translates: "His great 
walls and their turrets of burnt brick I crushed (under foot), so that 
they fell. From their foundation to their roof it destroyed them." 
Lotz remarks on the change of person. Instead of the king of Assyria, 
all at once the Kumani appear as the subject. They were forced to de- 
stroy their own walls. 

The last observation is a true one, and the key to the riddle is in the 
proper interpretation of ak-ba-si-ma. Lotz reads si, after his text A, 
and understands akbasi to be the imperfect of kabdsu ' tread,' though 
one should expect akbus. In the note to this passage, Lotz reads akba- 
sum. According to this reading, the su of I R. 14. 28 should be a mis- 
take. It is strange that Lotz did not connect this su with the value sum 
of the character si, in which case he must have read aqbdsuma, and 
translated ' I commanded him. ' I translate, taking nap&li to be a variant 
of nab&li (cf . nabdsi, iv. 21 ; elsewhere napdsi) : ' Their wall and its tur- 
rets I commanded them (the Kumani) to destroy ; they destroyed (ibbul, 
collective) from the foundation to the top of it.' 

Col. viii., 11. 83-84. Rammtin ina birqi limutti mdtsu lipsu, "may 
Ramman strike his land with destructive lightning." Lotz derives 
lipsu from .pesn ' strike,' root K<¥£) : cf. Heb. ^VS- But the char- 
acter su has also the value rik, riq, and the presence of birqi should 
certainly suggest the cognate verb. Rammdn ina birqi limutti mdtsu 
libriq needs no explanation. The value rik is mentioned by Delitzsch in 
his Kossaer, p. 7. In the Synchronous Tablet there published, the first 
syllable of riksdti 'alliances' is expressed by this character. Peiser, in 
ZA. ii. 448, has since added the instance of si-riq-tu ' gift ' (Delitzsch in 
Lotz, viii. 42, si-su-tu), and remarks that the value rik is established by 
the variant rendering in Asurn. i. 91 of pirik by pi and the character 
Sim, rik. 

In place of Lotz's reading hula in Col. ii. 9, one is strongly tempted 
to read paqlu, occurring as a synonym of esqu in the syllabary published 
on page 89 of Lotz's commentary, and since repeated in V R. 31 a. 
This paqlu, with the meaning ' difficult, impassable ground,' would fit 
well into the context. The same reading and meaning would fit equally 
well the passages Asurn. iii. 96 and ii. 34. But, of course, the reading 
hu-u-la of Lotz's text B puts paqlu out of the question, unless this 
variant can be shown to be incorrect. It is worth while, at least, for 
some one to look up the original. Cf . also I R. 28. 32 b. 

Finally, I wish to offer a conjectural reading, which, if established, 
will be of especial interest as presenting the unique instance of an As- 
syrian king's mention of an unsuccessful campaign. Col. vi., 11.49-54, 
we read : ezib harrdndt sandti (Lotz : nakruti) mdddtu sa ana litdti'a 
la qirbd. Lotz translates : " Ich liess ab von den vielen Zilgen gegen 
die Feinde, welche meinen .... nicht nahe lagen(r')." Rawlinson, RP. 
v. 20, more correctly, " I have omitted many . . . expeditions ...."; 



band': see ZA. ii. 211. Delitzsch's reading asdti (Assyr. Gramm., p. 188) is cer- 
tainly wrong. 
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which translation is supported by the use of ezib in I R. 28. 34a, in a 
similar connection. The reading san&ti ' other ' suggests itself after the 
detailed enumeration of the preceding columns. Now the solution of the 
difficulty presented by sa ana lit&ti'a Id qirbd may possibly be found 
in the following translation : ' which were not propitious to my glory.' 
Ktu,* litdti has always the meaning ' victory or military glory ' (cf . I R. 
8. 39 ; 2. 36 ; VR. 1. 46). And qirbd should be Permansive, fern. pi. of 
qarabu ' be propitious.' The first stem-consonant of this verb is usually 
taken to be 3> an( i the spelling of qirbd with a p may seem to militate 

against our theory ; but the first stem-consonant has not been deter- 
mined, and at present I see no reason why the stem of the verb ' be 
propitious' should not be the same as qardbu 'be near.' The connec- 
tion of the signification is not difficult (cf . Heb. 3")p Ps. lxix. 19 ; Lam. 

iii. 57 ; 1 Kings ii. 7 ; and the well-known qurbannima, VR. 2.125). 

Note.— Since the above was in type, the first volume of the Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek, edited by Prof. E. Schrader of Berlin, has been 
received. Among other things, it contains a new transliteration and 
translation of the Prism Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser by Dr. Hugo 
Winckler. It is gratifying to find that Dr. Winckler concurs in most of 
the new readings proposed above. No explanation, however, is offered 
for the difficult passage Col. vi. 50 ; and gamarrg, ii. 66, is left without 
translation. Very probable is the explanation by Dr. Peiser of isasi- 
'usuni, ii. 26, as equivalent to istasPumni ' they called him also,' from 
sasii,. But, on the whole, Dr. Winckler's translation cannot be said to 
show any great improvement on that of Lotz. The reading musimpu, 
from napti, for musimqit, v. 55, will hardly meet with approval ; we 
should expect at least musimpu-u. Mus&yru §eni, i. 8, can scarce mean 
'crushing the guilty'; musebru is evidently the Shafel of a verb -ft{< 
(Oppert, GGA. '81, 902, proposes the translation ' revealing') ; and sini 
here, as everywhere, must mean ' good.' Labani, iii. 49, does not mean 
' Umwallungen,' but is from labdnu ' press down,' and must be rendered 
by ' plain,' in antithesis to the saM pasquti. It is surely time that the 
impossible reading zirritti should be given up ; and that the ideogram 
lid-ku, i. 30 and Asurn. i. 21 (cf . Lhotzky, Inaugural Dissertation, p. 30), 
should receive its proper rendering by utullu, which appears in V R. 12. 
4, 40 as a synonym of rffu ' shepherd' (cf. also II R. 32. 53 : GGA. '81, 907). 



* I may mention in this connection that the synonym of le'u, 'mighty,' me'u 
(from. Ass. md'u ' prsepollere', Eth. mffa, Del. Heb. Lang, p.18), occurs in the pas- 
sage referred to by Delitzsch on p. 83 of Lotz's book, me'u namrirri, which is not 
to be read Saqd namrirri, but means simply ' strong in splendor,' a synonym of 
gitmalu em&qi, Nimrod Epic, 12.37, or gdmir em&qi, ib. 44. 51. The fern, me'itu 
(not mltu), Lyon, Ass. Manual, 115 below, occurs in the Arabian Campaign of Sar- 
danapalus, V R. 9 75: cf. also Lyon, Sargon, p. 64. 30. Dr. Winckler translates 
saqu namriri on p. 16 of Schrader's Keilinschriftliche BiUiolheh by " ausgiessend 
(?) Schrecken (Majestat)" ; on p. 130, on the other hand, he renders if'der 
Erhabene an Schreckensglanz." 
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To derive ni-bu-u from J^i^J is against the principles of Assyrian gram- 
mar. 

I hope to be able to discuss more fully the translations contained in 
the first volume of Prof. Schrader's new series in a special paper. 

34. On the Semitic Emphatic Consonants ; by Edgar P. Allen. 

In these Proceedings for October, 1887, p. xlii, I published a short ab- 
stract of a paper on Semitic sounds and their transliteration. The part of 
the paper referring to the nature of the so-called emphatic sounds in 
Semitic languages was made the subject of a criticism by Prof. Geo. F. 
Moore, of Andover, in a paper printed in the Proceedings for May, 1888. 
I will endeavor to answer his objections point by point. 

Prof. Moore remarks that the language of Isenberg and Trumpp does 
not shut us up to the interpretation that the Ethiopic or Amharic con- 
sonants {ait , qaf, sadai, are tenues with glottal catch. This may well 
be ; the language of Isenberg and Trumpp can determine nothing in pho- 
netics, since neither was a phonetician. The "spasmodically con- 
tracted palate" of Isenberg is more than obscure, and the "lip-explo- 
sion" of Trumpp is no clearer. In the description of Semitic sounds 
given by some scholars, the best we can do is to make as good a guess 
as we can at their meaning. 

The first authority quoted by Prof. Moore against the theory of the 
glottal-catch combination is F. E. Konig. It will be necessary to quote 
the passage referred to in full. It is from his Neue Studien ilber Schrift, 
etc., des Aethiopischen : " Nach den beiden Merkmalen, dass die Glottis 
geschlossen (Trumpp), und speciell beim Qaf der Gaumen zusammenge- 
zogen werden soil (Isenberg), vermuthe ich immer noch dass diese ' Ex- 
plosion' bei qaf, tait, sadai von der Geschlossenheit der Araber nicht 
verschieden ist." It is here evident that, whatever may be meant by the 
" Geschlossenheit der Araber " which is not different from the explosion 
of the Ethiopic emphatics, there is no contradiction of the element of 
glottal closure in the formation of those sounds. On the contrary, the 
glottal closure is a part of the reason why the " Geschlossenheit" and the 
explosion are not different. In spite of the fact, however, that Praetorius 
(see Preface, vi, of his great work, Die Amharische Sprache) "kann 
freilich nicht klar erkennen, ob Konig hier die Geschlossenheit des Kehl- 
kopf s meint," I agree with Prof. Moore that he must be referring to the 
expression ^LdsbSt Ojy^- of the Arabic orthoepists. But, having 
reached that point, we have gained but little. The fourth form of the root 
iojJo means ' cover,' in accordance with which we have a variety of 
explanations of the term, Arab and European, mentioned by Wallin in 
his most valuable paper on the Arabic sounds, published in ZDMG., 
ix. and xii. It seems that to compare the very determinate "explosion " 
of the Ethiopian consonants qaf, tait, sadai to such an obscure matter 
as the " Geschlossenheit der Araber" is taking a backward step. 

Prof. Moore next mentions that Prastorius, Tigrina, p. 70, makes the 
characteristic of pait " eine sehr vollkommen aspirirte Aussprache," and 
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speaks of Konig's reconciliation of this view. Against both Moore and 
Konig I may let Prsetorius speak for himself. Cf . Amharische Sprache, 
Pref., v : "Das die emphatischen Laute dem semitischen Organ Miihe 
verursachen, dilrfte kaum richtig sein ; dass aber die Explosivarticula- 
tion .... abessinischer Laute von der gemeinsemitischen emphati- 
schen Articulation ihren Ausgang genommen hat, ist mir ganz sicher 
geworden, und ich sehe, dass auch Konig (Studien, S. 48) vermuthet, 
'dass diese " Explosion" bei qaf, tail, sadai von der Geschlossenheit der 
Araber nicht verschieden ist.' Ich kann freilich nicht klar erkennen, oh 
Konig hier die Geschlossenheit des Kehlkopfs meint. In der Tat, qaf, 
tait sowohl wie ^jj ia werden mit geschlossenem Kehlkopf gebildet, 
aber diese Schliessung ist bei den Abessiniern viel energischer geworden 
als bei den iibrigen Semiten (Isenberg sehr richtig ' spasmodically,' aber 
f alsch ' palate') und sie dauert auch langer. Sie dauert noch an nachdem 
der Verschluss der Mundhohle bereits mit Gerausch gelost ist, und zwar 
ist der Zeitunterschied zwischen der Oeffnung der Mundhohle und der 
Oeffnung des Kehlkopf es hier sehr deutlich zu merken ; ich glaube nicht 
dass Lepsius recht hat wenn er (Arab. Sprachlaute etc., S.105, Anm. 2)meint 
dass die Stimmritze sich erst im Augenblicke der Explosion schliesse. 
Bei sadai, dessen im Arabischen correspondirender Laut .jo aus of- 
fenem Kehlkopf gesprochen wird, wird die Aussprache aus geschlos- 
senem Kehlkopf und mit wahrnehmbarer Zeitdiff erenz zwischen dem 
Ende des Mundgerausches und der Oeffnung des Kehlkopfs wohl erst zu 
derselben Zeit eingetreten sein, in der sadai den complexen Laut j^.io 
entwickelte (dag. sappa = ,1*0). Ich begreife iibrigens nicht, wie Konig 
bei dieser Gelegenheit a.a.O. einen angeblichen Ausdruck von mir, nam- 
lich ' unvollstandige Aspiration,' gegen eine Polemik Trumpp's in Schutz 
nimmt. Ich habe grade im Gegentheil (Tig. 70), verleitet durch Isen- 
bergs Beschreibung, von ' einer sehr vollkommen aspirirten Aussprache' 
geredet, und Trumpp hat vollkommen Recht, wenn er DMZ. xxviii. 
518 diese Vermuthung als ein Missverstiindniss bezeichnet, es sei dabei 
keine Spur von Aspiration zu vernehmen. Diese lezte Bemerkung kann 
ich aus meinem spateren Verkehr mit Tigrifialeuten noch ganz beson- 
ders bestatigen." 

I submit this as conclusive. It now seems hardly necessary to notice 
such objections as that we have no mention in any description of 
Semitic emphatic consonants of a laryngeal elevation. This may be 
the most " striking feature," as Prof. Moore calls it, but it is certainly 
not the distinguishing feature, and I do not claim that the compression 
of air and subsequent explosion were so strong in the Ethiopic sounds 
as in the Armenian. Nor do Ludolf s expressions valida instrumento- 
rum collisio and repercussio soni militate against the fact that we have 
to deal with tenv.es with glottal catch. There is nothing inherent in the 
nature of a tenuis, nor of a glottal catch, nor yet of a combination of 
the two, that is inconsistent with a " forcible collision of the mouth- 
organs" ; and if Ludolf 's vague repercussio soni is to be cited as an ar- 
gument, it might be well to fix its meaning by an English translation. 
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Prof. Moore further objected that even if the qdf, fait, sadai have 
this character in modern Abyssinian, it would be precarious to argue 
therefrom that such was the ancient pronunciation as well. The pre- 
cariousness I readily admit, and yet how else shall we argue ? Unless 
there be proof of change by natural development or foreign influence, 
we are surely at liberty to believe that the modern was the ancient pro- 
nunciation. As to natural development, I will say a few words apropos 
of the Arabic sounds. As to foreign influence, against Trumpp I have 
but to quote Prsetorius. Trumpp believes in a foreign origin of qdf, 
tait, sadai, because he fails to see their analogues in other Semitic lan- 
guages. Prsetorius, on the contrary : " Die emphatischen Laute haben 
im Amharischen die alte gemeinsemitische Art ihrer Articulation auf 

sehr charakteristischer Weise verandert Auch die traditionelle 

Aussprache des Altathiopischen kennt diese vermehrt emphatischen 
Laute ; dass sie auch im Tigrifla vorhanden sind, habe ich inzwischen 
Gelegenheit gehabt mich durch das Ohr zu iVberzeugen. Im Tigre da- 
gegen scheint nach der Beschreibung sowohl von Munzinger wie von 
Merx-Beurmann noch die unveranderte alte emphatische Aussprache zu 

herrschen Dass diese Laute lediglich durch den Einfluss der be- 

nachbarten Gallasprachen hervorgerufen worden sind, wie Trumpp an- 
zunehmen scheint, ist mir wenig wahrscheinlich. Allerdings kennt 
das Galla ebenfalls Explosivlaute, und die Moglichkeit lasst sich f reilich 
nicht ganz ablaugnen, dass das Galla einigen Einfluss auf die Entsteh- 
ung und Ausbildung der explosiven Articulation im Amharischen gehabt 
haben mag ; indess der sehr zu beachtende Umstand, dass es nur grade 
die alten emphatischen Laute sind welche im Amharischen diese ver- 
anderte Aussprache entwickelt haben, scheint doch darauf zu deuten 
dass in der alten emphatischen Aussprache wenigstens der Keim zu 
dieser Weiterentwickelung lag." (Amhar. Spr., p. 46.) 

This again brings us to the "sweeping proposition, that the Semitic 
emphatic consonants are all of them characterized by the combination 
of the mouth-position with glottal catch." Let us first confine the argu- 
ment to 1} and is. Trumpp's evidence against the glottal catch may be 
" decided" enough, but in face of the fact it can hardly be called compe- 
tent. I have already quoted Praetorius as saying that qdf and tait as well 
as ,5 and is are formed with glottal closure— authority which may well 
be weighed against much testimony to the contrary. But this is not 
all ; among scientific phonetists I must quote Briicke in my favor. In 
his Sprachlaute, p. 137, we find : "ci> ist ein t\ das aus offener Stimm- 
ritze angesprochen wird ; das is ein t\ das aus geschlossener Stimm. 
ritzeangesprochenwird." .... On p. 140: "Jj wird aus geschlossener 
Stimmritze angesprochen." For other statements to the same effect, 
cf. his Neue Methode, p. 10, and Beitrage zur arab. Lautlehre, p. 320. 

At last we come to the " conclusive consideration." The Arabs group 
the four letters ^ ^o is Jo together as SUu.kJi Oj^U, and 
l iLdol is not a glottal closure. This may be true ; so I m n r are all 
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sonants, but I and r are not nasals. The cases are analogous ; the 
participle jLiulaxi must describe some feature that is common to the 
four consonants, but it does not therefore exclude any one of them from 
any other category. That ^jc is not pronounced with glottal closure is 
no argument against such a pronunciation of jo. To the question how 
we shall explain phonetically the tendency to substitute in pronuncia- 
tion *j° for (j" under the influence of an adjacent P 4r or O, if {j° 
is originally an affricata with glottal catch, I think the answer is not so 
very difficult. If tjc were now an affricata, with or without glottal 
catch, it would be a different thing ; but in the period in which the 
change occurs there is no evidence that \jO differs from ,j« except in 
the mouth-conformation. But older phonetic changes than this seem 
to demand the assumption that ^jo was an affricata with glottal catch. 
For instance, Assyrian s 8 corresponds to Heb. y, Arab, ^o, and Aram. 
W. The iji- is a voiced consonant ; it would seem to have been the 
voiced correspondent of \jO (=ts), viz. dz. A splitting of the compound 
will account for the pronunciation of \jb by resident Arabs, on the one 
hand, as the intensive of £, and by the Bedouins, on the other, as the 
intensive of <3. According to Prof. Hassan (cf. Briicke, Sprachlaute, p. 

137), in Cairo and elsewhere dialectically, ^jo is pronounced z 1 and z i =z 
and dh respectively. 

Again, it is by the glottal catch in ,,0 = dz that the very difficult 
correspondence of Aramaic y is to be explained. I must approach 
this subject through a remarkable dialectic variation of J. Among 
the Egyptians, especially in Cairo, and among the South Syrians (cf . 
Wallin, Eli Smith), jjj is pronounced as a hamza : that is, a glot- 
tal catch. This pronunciation I have myself heard repeatedly from a 
colony of Syrian Arabs in Baltimore. I noticed, however, this differ- 
ence : that the oLs was not a pure hamza, but was still combined 
with that peculiar mouth-conformation, an inner-rounding, which pro- 
duces the characteristic change in the quality of the following vowel. 
The objection that the proper point of articulation for ^j is so deep 
that one cannot succeed in the attempt to combine it with glottal catch 
is purely subjective. No depth of mouth-closure should have any effect 
on the simple closing of the vocal cords. And in the case of a simul- 
taneous explosion of the two closures, the shortness of the enclosed col- 
umn of air will not materially effect the sound. Now the pronuncia- 
tion of (J) as hamza is to be explained as a splitting of the compound, 
and the survival of one of the components, just as in the case of .jo = d 
and z. The mouth-closure has entirely disappeared, and the consonant 
has merged into the glottal element or hamza. In the same way the It 
of the Aramaean must be the survival of the glottal element over the 
mouth-conformation of (J o. And this would also demand that the glot- 
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tal explosion which begins the continuous V sound be considered orig- 
inal. Again, s, corresponds to Aramaic is, which would also be a sim- 
ilar survival of the stop-element of the affrieata ts. 

Finally, on Assyrian tablets signs for s often interchange with signs 
for z, and in many cases one sign has to do service for both. There are 
evidences that f was originally pronounced ds, or, better, dz : cf . Gese- 
nius, Lehrgebaude : " J properly ds'' ; Esdras transposed from Edsras : 
Phoenician *7 V^Ttf V becomes Hasdrubal. That this pronunciation of 
f obtained also in Assyrian seems to me the only means of explaining 
the peculiar change of uszlz into ulziz, since, if we pronounce usdztdz, 
the change of the antedental sibilant to I is analogous to the same 
change in scores of other cases. And the interchange of signs for s and 
z, assuming $ to equal ts, would be analogous, again, to the frequent in- 
terchange of b and p.* 

I am fully aware of the fact that some of the explanations suggested 
for these phonetic changes in Assyrian may be open to criticism, in the 
brief form, at least, in which they are here presented ; but they cer- 
tainly have no direct bearing on the question which now concerns us : 
namely, the pronunciation of the so-called Semitic emphatic consonants. 
I hope I have succeeded in establishing the theory that these consonants 
are distinguished by a combination of the mouth-position with the glot- 
tal catch ; but, as the subject is a difficult one, all Semitic scholars must 
be grateful to Prof. Moore that he has come forward to give expression 
to some of the objections that might present themselves ; and it is much 
to be desired that others will follow his example of interest in the much 
neglected study of Semitic phonetics. 

35. On some phonetic peculiarities of Cairo Arabic ; by Prof. 
C. H. Toy, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

The mute sound of Gym (»-), according to the analogy of other lan- 
guages, is older than the assibilated, and the passage of the former into 
the latter is easy and natural. The Egyptian mute Gym was probably 
brought from Arabia, but it does not appear why it was retained in 
some parts of Arabia and given up in others : the difference of pronun- 
ciation resulted from conditions unknown to us. A repugnance to the 
palatal q (^j ) is found in various parts of the Arabic-speaking world, 
and its sound is variously modified. It passes forward to the simple k 
(in Mandaean in the beginning of some words), or to the corresponding 
sonant, g (in parts of Arabia and in Mandsean), or (in upper Egypt 
and Tigre), by forcing out the current of air so as to set the uvula in 
vibration, into Ghen(£). The most considerable modification occurs in 



* A similar reason seems to underlie the change between assi and alii, the d 
being pronounced ts, as Hincks and Lagarde have conjectured. I reserve a fuller 
treatment of these Assyrian phonetic changes for a special paper which I hope 
soon to publish. 
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Cairo and Damascus, where it assumes the sound of the sharp Alif, a 
well-defined spiritus lenis — the passage of a mute into a breath for ease 
of pronunciation : compare the similar change of 'En (P) to Ha («•-). 

Clearly the original sound is in many regions felt to be difficult. The 
Syrian Archbishop of Damascus, Mgr. David, states that the children of 
that city up to the age of eight years cannot generally pronounce the 
Qdf (Journ. As. viii. 10, 174). There is no evidence of disinclination to 
the q in the North Semitic dialects except in Aramaic. Possibly the 
Palmyrene arqa ' earth ' (found also in Jer. x. 11) shows a weakening of 
this sound. The transition from the fricative palatal-dental in Arabic 
ardh to the palatal-guttural in Aramaic ar'a, and the palatal-sibilant in 
Hebrew ars, is intelligible ; the Palmyrene q seems to indicate a pho- 
netic movement the opposite of that above described, and may represent 
a sound allied to Ghen. 

The Egyptian pronunciation of the dentals may throw light on the 
question of precedence between the fricatives and the mutes. The most 
general and regular interchange of consonants among the Semitic dia- 
lects is that which affects the dentals and the sibilants, and the chrono- 
logical order is generally represented as follows : first, dental mute, and 
then dental fricative and sibilant. As between Aramaic tdnl, Arabic 
thanl, Hebrew sdnl, and Ethiopic sanit, the first place is usually as- 
signed to the Aramaic on the ground of simplicity ; and the fricatives 
and sibilants are divided into two classes : those which are original, and 
those which come from original mutes. Leaving the sibilants aside for 
the moment, and looking only at the dentals, this view assumes that 
within the Semitic area the passage from mute to fricative was easier 
than the movement in the opposite direction — an assumption which is 
obviously precarious, since we do not know the conditions under which 
the parent Semitic tongue formed its phonic material, or those which 
determined the phonic modifications made by the various dialects. The 
question of the direction of phonetic movement in those early times and 
in that remote region is not to be decided by our present feeling of sim- 
plicity and ease of pronunciation. We should rather appeal to phonetic 
changes actually going on under our eye in Semitic regions, as Egypt 
and Syria. Here the law of interchange in the sounds under considera- 
tion is definite and fixed— it is always a passage from fricative to mute, 
never in the opposite direction. In the Cairene pronunciation, the old 
Arabic th and dh become t and d (sometimes also s and z), tor ' ox ', etnen 
' two ', ketlr ' much ', da ' this ', dib ' wolf ', dahab ' gold ' ; the dh (\j*>) and 
the $h '-&) become d, as dabb ' lizard ', adm ' bone ' (sometimes also z). 
If the old law was the same, it is the Arabic thanl, and not the Aramaic 
tdnl, that offers the original form. 

This modern Arabic law of movement would not, indeed, necessarily 

apply to the old Aramaic. But, on the other hand, there is nothing to 

forbid our supposing that it does so apply. The phonetic resemblances 

between the Semitic dialects are not strictly determined by the line 

15 
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which divides the Northern group from the Southern : between Assyr- 
ian and Ethiopic, for example, the similarity is great. And, so far as 
this particular group of letters is concerned, in the Northern dialects the 
fricatives have lost their independent character, and have become eupho- 
nic variations of the mutes ; whether t and d shall be pronounced as 
fricative or as mute depends on whether they are or are not preceded 
by a vowel sound. There is nothing in the usage to fix the original 
sound. 

The Cairo and Damascus modification of the fricative dentals to 
mutes is hardly due to foreign influence. Not to the Turks, certainly, 
for they speak the old fricatives as sibilants. It might be referred to the 
old populations of Egypt and Syria, Copts and Aramaeans ; but this does 
not seem likely, for the reason that in other respects they have exerted 
no visible influence on the language, except in the introduction of a few 
words. It is more probable that it is climatic conditions to which the 
effect is due ; and similar conditions may have produced the change of 
original Semitic th and dh to t and d. In the Semitic dialects which 
sprang up in Africa from an earlier migration from Arabia, the Ethi- 
opic, Amharic, etc., the same process took place, under similar climatic 
conditions, but with different linguistic surroundings. 

In some instances the Cairo fricatives pass into sibilants. In the case 
of the dh, which becomes z, it is a Turkish pronunciation ; and the same 
explanation might be offered for the other letters, th=s, dh=z, th=z. 
The long control of the Turks in Egypt may have imposed their pronun- 
ciation on the people, especially in military, governmental, and religious 
expressions. This would account in a measure for the fact that in some 
cases different derivatives from the same stem, or the same word in dif- 
ferent senses, are pronounced differently, a common word after the 
Arabic manner, a technical term after the Turkish : e. g. tyadit ' narra- 
tion', and hadls 'religious tradition'; andur ' I see', and nazir 'inspec- 
tor, prefect'. But there is a large number of cases for which this would 
not readily account : e. g. the demonstratives da and ke.za and ki.de ; 
addn ' call to prayer ', mu'addin ' the man who calls to prayer ' (Turkish 
miCezziri) ; izn ' permission ', ista'zin ' ask permission ' ; duhr ' midday ', 
zahar 'be evident.' These may be dialectic diversities, or they may 
be attempts to distinguish different senses by the sound. Still, it is pos- 
sible that circumstances in the history of Egypt, unknown to us, are 
sufficient to explain this z from Turkish influence. 

36. The development and character of Mohammedan educa- 
tion. By Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of Princeton Col- 
lege, N. J. 

In a judgment of the culture of Mohammedanism at its best period, 
the contrast between the liberal and progressive Arab of the Khalif ate 
and the intolerant and fanatical Turk of the East we are familiar with 
must be clearly borne in mind. It has been too often lost sight of by 
those who have judged Mohammedanism. Very little has been written 
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on Mohammedan education. The treatises by Wustenfeld,* Veth,+ and 
Hanebergt are very short and partial ; and though they may be sup- 
plemented by the writings of Anton Springer (in ZDMG. 1878), Pischen 
(Einfluss des Islam, etc., 1881) and Von Kremer (Kulturg. des Orients), 
it is necessary to make a thorough study of original sources in order to 
obtain a true idea both of the historical development and of the char- 
acter and spirit of Mohammedan education at its best period under the 
Khalifs of Baghdad, the Omeyyads of Spain, and the Fatimids in 
Egypt. Consequently, writers on pedagogics who are not Orientalists, 
like Karl Schmidt (Gesch. d. Padagogik), fail completely when they 
attempt to grasp the subject. The most important native source to 
which we can refer is Ibn Khaldun's Prolegomena to his Universal 
History, of which a large section is devoted to pedagogics. 

In its formation, Arabian culture was influenced directly and con- 
temporaneously by the three civilizations of Byzantium, Syria, and 
Persia. The Syrians were especially active in imparting to the Moham- 
medans the wealth of classic literature, so far as known to them, and 
to this the Byzantine Greeks also contributed not a little, while the 
Persian converts formed a large part of the learned class. 

The first step toward the establishment of a Mohammedan culture 
was the breaking down of class-barriers by the influence of the demo- 
cratic spirit of the new religion, and the consequent establishment of 
an aristocracy of worth and learning instead of one of blood. This 
was thoroughly accomplished only in the third century of the Hijra. 
The studies that flourished under the Omeyya dynasty (660-753) were 
those connected with religion, and especial attention was paid to the 
Arabic language, grammar, and lexicology, as a necessary prelude and 
adjunct to the exegesis of the Koran, the traditions, jurisprudence, 
etc. The scientific movement under the Abbassidae raised a new idol, 
and all knowledge was no longer considered to be founded on the 
Koran and the Sonna. At its broadest, the curriculum of studies may 
be given as follows : I. Koranic sciences : a. reading, b. interpreta- 
tion. II. Traditional sciences and jurisprudence : a. principles of 
jurisprudence, b. body of traditions. III. Scholastic Theology. IV. 
Intellectual sciences : a. logic, b. mathematics, c. astronomy. V. Ex- 
perimental and natural sciences : a. physics, b. chemistry, c. botany 
and natural history, d. medicine, e. geography. VI. Linguistic sci- 
ences : a. grammar, b. rhetoric, c. lexicology, d. philology, e. poetry, 
/. literature. 

It is interesting to crystallize the ideas that presided over the devel- 
opment of this complex system of studies. Education was conducted 
on the principles of equality, without difference between slaves and 
masters ; of freedom, without charge, distinction, or prejudice, and 
especially with freedom of method ; of breadth, by aiming to develop 



*J)ie, Academien der Araber und ihre Lehrer, Gottingen, 1837. 
•f Dissertatio de institutis Arabum erudiendce juventnti, etc., Amst., 1843. 
jj. Abhandl. ii. das Schul- u. Lehrwesen der Muhammedaner im Mittelaller, Munich, 
1850. 
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the whole man, and opposing itself to specialization except at a 
very advanced stage. As a consequence, learning was very general. 
Especial stress should be laid on the characteristic of freedom ; on the 
tolerance usually extended to sects of all kinds within and without 
Islam, as exemplified by the academies at Basra, under El Mansur, and 
at Baghdad, under Harun-al-Rashid ; as well as the fact that Moham- 
medans were quite willing to be taught by Jews and Christians. 

The institutions at which instruction was given were three : the 
school or mekteb ; the college or medresseh ; and the mosque, at which 
the teaching was given which corresponded most closely to University 
work. There were also special institutions, observatories for the study 
of astronomy, and hospitals at which medical studies were carried on. 
The teaching at all these institutions was free. No salary was allowed 
to the teachers ; so that, although they received voluntary contributions 
from the families of well-to-do students, and manual service from others, 
they were obliged to have some remunerative occupation beside that 
of teaching. The only exception was at the medresseh, which usually 
were endowed by the government ; whose teachers received salaries, 
and whose pupils were not only taught free, but, when poor, were also 
fed and clothed. 

The education had a strong moral element, which showed itself in 
many ways, especially in the opposition to any corporal punishment as 
debasing. Only one or two branches were taught together during the 
elementary stage, as a larger number was considered to confuse the 
mind ; but their succession and combination varied in different times 
and countries. At all times, the memory, naturally active in Orientals, 
was trained to its utmost capacity, and the usual method was to com- 
mit to memory short versified manuals of each study. 

The two factors in advanced education that are most noticeable are : 
1. the custom of free discussion between professor and pupils, and 
between the professor and rival teachers at his classes ; and 2. the 
universal habit of traveling, through which the student became 
familiar with the methods of work and systems of teaching in many 
of the great centres of learning in the East. 

A few other papers were presented, but either have been with- 
drawn, or no abstracts of them have been furnished. 



